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airview of Parkside—temporary veterans housing development, 
erted by the Housing Authority of the City of Fort Worth from 
er war housing. First units were available for tenanting in May 
i6—-said to be first such housing in the country opened for occupancy. 
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—Management failure . . .—— 


To Better All Types of Public 


Administrative Practice in Housing — 
Toward the Objective of Adequate 


Housing for the Entire People 








caused China's small experimental public housing program to be discon 
tinued, a recent visitor in the NAHO office reported. Management's failure 
grew out of its inability to cope with a generally disrespectful attitude on 
the part of the average Chinese citizen toward public property and public 
officials. Grounds and buildings were abused, NAHO’s visitor said, and 
rent collections could not be made. He wanted to know if these were 
problems in this country; if not, he wanted to know what techniques were 
being used to overcome them. 

Certainly, this country’s public housing program has no such dismal 
record. Certainly the attitude here toward public property and_ public 
officials is much different from the Chinese attitude . . . but there 4s 
evidence that unless this country’s public housing management responsi 
bilities are performed with greater understanding and with greater eth 
ciency and economy, the management deficiencies that will result from 
these failures will go far toward discrediting the existing public housing 
program and toward preventing its expansion. The letter trom a manager 
that appeared in the December Journal, claiming that a program of resident 
maintenance can not work, confesses failure of at least one housing official 
to realize one of the prime objectives of public housing: the objective that 
Elizabeth Wood establishes in an article on page 13 of this issue of the 
Journal: the objective of tenant education. 

If a public housing program fails to encourage improved habits of family 
living and home care—if it fails to awaken a desire among the families it 
shelters to create a living environment of order and cleanliness—it it 
stimulates these desires without teaching these families what their contri 
butions must be in the way of regularly scheduled maintenance jobs and 
housekeeping standards—then public housing has failed. 

During the war, the shortages of manpower and materials that lowered 
the level of operating performance in most “businesses” drove many of the 
basic concepts of public housing far into the background. Now, however, 
every day makes it more clear how important it is that public housing 
ofhcials recapture their sense of original purpose, their sense of responsi 
bility for rooting out not only the physical and financial causes of slums, 
but the educational barriers that prevent their cure. 

To make inroads on this enormous task, management needs to approach 
every phase of its operations with administrative skill and the kind of 
daring thinking that will introduce new methods all along the line. 
Surely there can be no exaggeration in saying that if management demon 
strates such skill and daring, nothing will be able to prevent the expansion 
of the public housing program—that, on the other hand, if management 
does not solve its problems, the discontinuance of the public housing 
program will be because of . . . management failure. 
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“Practical Politics’ Is Basis for 
Europe's Public Housing Programs 


Though “radicals” do not agree on public 
housing, conservatives have given both theory 
and practice almost consistent support—from 
Adam Smith . . . to Bismarck . . . to Churchill 


CHARLES ABRAMS 


Housing Lecturer 


"The Future 


Since Europe's turn to the left in its 
economic policies, it has become politic 
tor the opponents of public housing in 
America, to denounce it as a European 
importation. “The most insidious form 
ot European socialism,” says Herbert 
U. Nelson of the National Association 
ot Real Estate Boards. Similar refer- 
ences may be expected in the forth- 
coming Congressional debate on the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. A_ clear 
understanding of European attitudes 
on housing seems timely. 

Anyone who ventures to interpret 
European housing policy must do so 
with humility. Political policies are in 
Hux and the approach to housing 
varies with the traditions, institutions, 
and current political outlook of each 
country, Yet one thing is certain, Eu 
ropean state-aided housing for workers 
has not been distinctively socialist in 
origin. There is evidence, in fact, of a 
division in the ranks of the radicals on 
the subject, while almost consistent 
support has emanated from conserva- 
tive quarters. 

The reason for conservative support 
for public housing may be ascribed 
partly to the practical Bismarckian 
approach to social reform, i.e., the pres 
ervation of the political status quo. 
“Give the working man the right to 
employment as long as he has health,” 
said Bismarck. “Assure him care when 
he is sick, and maintenance when he 
is old. If you will do that without 
fearing the sacrifice, or crying out 
‘state socialism’ directly the words ‘pro- 
vision for old age’ are uttered 
then I believe that the gentlemen of 
the Wyden [social democratic] pro- 
gram will sound their birdcall in vain; 
and as soon as the working men see 
that the government is earnestly con 
cerned with their welfare, the throng 
ing to them will cease.” 


Frequently industrialists and con 
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servatives not only gave public housing 
their approval but their sponsorship as 
well. In Europe today, one will still 
find intellectual conflict raging among 
conservatives, democrats, and 
communists over the best way of at 
taining the millennium but he will 
search long for a who 
asserts that publicly aided housing 1s 
socialism—and this was as true in pre 
war Europe as it is today. 
Confusion in Terms 
Contusion in America is due partly 


social 


conservative 


to socialist and social-democratic spon 
sorship abroad of state-aided housing. 
But the support is mostly multi-parti 
san, not exclusively socialist. It should 
be remembered, too, that the word 
“socialism” is as popular in Europe 
today as it is unpopular in America. 
It has stood for many things and has 
had many interpreters, from Robert 
Owen, father of the cooperative move 
ment, to Adolf Hitler. 
millions the 


Sut to Europe's 
term has an_ altruistic 
flavor and, in a general, non-technical 
way, has come to denote a more equi 
table distribution of life’s goods, a life 
of more leisure and freedom from the 
threat of poverty and hunger. In coun 
tries with a. wide distribution of land 
ownership, such as France and Den 
mark, even the more radical 
do not contemplate a socialization of 
land. To use the word 
outside its context and without regard 


parties 
“oe ° nd ” 
socialism 


to the specific measures in contempla 
tion only leads to misunderstanding 
and confusion. In some cases socialism 
in practice will refer to reforms no 
more radical than TVA, which, inci 
dentally, is looked upon by some intel 
lectuals abroad as one of the world’s 
outstanding “socialist” performances. 
The main disputes in 
housing circles today are 
with method, not theory 
For example, the issue between the 
socialist and conservative benches in 
the British Parliament is over the ques 
tion of relative efficiency of the labor 


European 
concerned 


economic 














governments pertormance. It is  telt 
that the housing shortage would be 
more quickly relieved if more than one 
allotted 
lor private construction. So too, the 
plans for the decentralization and re 
building of London, Manchester, and 
other cities had coalition support before 
the labor party’s victory. 


of every five priorities were 


Industries 
that are being asked to operate plants 
in depressed areas are as much con 
cerned as ever about the workers’ hous 
ing in whether the 
government will provide them in sufh 
cient quantity, not whether such gov 
ernment 


these areas and 


intervention is anti-business. 
Public housing has for decades been 
accepted as part of the 
line. 


conservative 


Nor is the situation much diflerent 
in social-democratic Sweden. There the 
industrialists of one city formed a joint 
venture with the municipality, even 
investing part of the capital needed for 
the building of a workers’ housing 
project. The good housing, they felt, 
will keep the workers in their city, 
make them more contented, and dis 
their migration. No small 
consideration underlying Swedish hous 


courage 


ing policy is the desire (not primarily 
a socialist desire, by any means) to 
increase the birth rate now held down 
by overcrowding. A payment by the 
state of 10 per cent of the rent for each 
child in the family (not less than three 
nor more than seven) is authorized 
there. 

Adam Smith Supported Theory 

Conservative and industrial support 
for state-aided housing for workers 
should not be surprising, for its intel 
lectual foundation can be traced as far 
back as Adam Smith. “The third and 
last duty of the sovereign or common 
wealth,” said Smith, “is that of erect 
ing and maintaining those public insti 
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tutions and those public works, which, 
though they may be in the highest 
degree advantageous to a great society, 
are however of such a nature, that the 
profit could never repay the expense 
to any individual, or small number of 


individuals; and which it, therefore, 
can not be expected that any individ- 
ual, or small number of individuals, 
should erect or maintain.” Publicly 
built housing was looked upon as sim 
ply an extension of other public serv- 
ices, such as public electricity, public 
schools, parks, libraries, and hospitals, 
which have long been accepted in 
Europe as permissible forms of govern- 
ment intervention within the orbit of 
a capitalist economy. 

Stull another factor responsible for 
conservative support for public hous 
ing has been that publicly constructed 
housing utilized, not displaced, private 
enterprise mechanisms. The building 
of the project is let to private sub 
contractors, labor is privately hired, and 
even money is privately borrowed. 
Moreover, since building for the low 
income groups is not undertaken by 
private builders, public construction 
engages vast amounts ol materials, 
labor, and finance that would remain 
sterilized but for government construc 
tion. Finally, the impact of house 
building upon the general economy is 
appreciated by business—the British 
economists credit their public house 
building operations in the 30's for their 
being spared from the severe depression 
that hit America. 


Rationalization—Not Nationalization 


The postwar program of Swedish 
labor urges that “building production 
must be stabilized at a high level . . . 
everyone loses if industrial enterprise 
flags, and capital is not used to main 
tain production at its highest level. In 
the interest of the community, there 
fore, the economic authority of the 
State must be used to give industry the 
support necessary to guarantee endur 
ing economic prosperity.” The Swed 
ish economic policy has veered from 
nationalization to rationalization of in 
dustry. Thus, while Sweden has em 
barked upon a nationalization program 
that now includes railways, telephones, 
alcoholic beverages. and some iron 
works, attainment of higher efficiency 
in production is the main determinant 

and, up to now, one has heard noth 
ing about the socialization of the con 
struction enterprise. Private builders, 
cooperatives, and public housing all 
operate side by side and subcontracting 
as well as materials production remains 
in private hands, without present threat 
of socialization. 
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Yet, though one finds relative con 
sistency in the past conservative atti 
tudes on state-aided housing for the 
worker, he will find conflict among the 
radicals. While some nineteenth cen 
tury radicals advocated state housing 
loans to municipalities to improve the 
conditions of the working class, Marx 
ists had looked upon all such aid as a 
sop to the worker. “As long as the 
capitalist mode of production continues 
to exist,” said Frederick Engels, “it is 
folly to hope for an isolated solution 
to the housing question. A pro 
posal that the state remedy the housing 
shortage by building model buildings, 
Engels described as a “superficial pal 
liation—the existing state is neither 
able nor willing to do anything to 
remedy the housing difficulty.” The 
reason for the petty bourgeois interest 
in better housing for the workers was 
that “capitalist rule can not allow itself 
the pleasure of creating epidemic dis 
eases among the working class with 
impunity; the consequences fall back 
on it and the angel of death rages in 
its ranks as ruthlessly as in the ranks 
of the workers.” 


Swedish Cooperative Opposition 


Ironically, the greatest opposition to 
socialization in Sweden today 
from the cooperative movement that 
Karl Marx once lauded as a “victory 
of the political economy of labor over 
the political economy of property.” 
HSB, the Swedish cooperative, whose 


stems 


building operations account for 13 pet 
cent of all housing construction, now 
vies for the housing subsidies paid by 
the state to families. 


Largely as a result of cooperative oppo 


low-income 


sition to municipally operated housing, 
Stockholm’s HEM, the local housing 
authority in that city, has been allowed 
to build only 5000 dwelling units. 

It may seem anomalous that support 
for public housing should have so fre 
quently stemmed from conservatives 
while Europe's “radicals” are in con 
flict. This, however, should not be 
surprising in the light of a closet 
analysis of the background of some of 
the socialist thinkers who dreaded gov 


ernment paternalism more than they 
did laissez-faire capitalism. It may be 
recalled that in Germany, the nine 
teenth century socialist voted against 
state insurance schemes of the Imperial 
government. In France, socialists ta 
vored maintenance of peasant proprie 
torship, fearing that until complete 
socialization was attained nationaliza 
tion of land would give government 
too much power. Similar fears torment 
the sleep of the socialist-informed heirs 
to the cooperative legacy in Europe. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
large cooperatives, such as those in 
Scandinavia, may set up their own 
vested interests against 
competition, The word “cooperative” 
has as pleasant tonal quality in Europe 
Whether it has lived 
up to its tradition will often depend 
on many factors, not the least of which 
is the measure of control exercised by 
the individual cooperators, the over 
head of the cooperative, and the line of 
its. political pressures on the govern- 
ment. 


gov ernment 


as in America. 


Private Property Rights Respected 

In the application of slum clearance 
and rehousing operations, the attitude 
even of the radical governments will 
be found to be respectful of private 
property rights. Compensation is paid 
when property is taken for the public 
use. Socialization of some enterprises 
is even welcomed by the conservative 
wing, where the socialized property is 
a headache that can be liquidated 
profitably for the British 
attitudes toward private property are 


investors. 


in some respects more kindly toward 
the property owner than in America, 
in other cases more drastic. We, tor 
example, accept the ad valorem tax on 
realty, which, on unimproved property, 
Sritain taxes 
on income only and any 


resembles a capital levy. 
effort to 
change over to a tax on capital value 
would be viewed as confiscatory, even 
in radical quarters. Britain’s approach 
to the police power also is often more 
generous to the property holder than 
\merica’s. Here an owner's develop 
ment rights may be zoned without 


payment of compensation. The British 
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attitude reflects a concern tor the 
owner whose development rights are 
curtailed. The Uthwatt report, for ex- 
ample, which proposed to zone de 
velopment without compensation to 
the owners, was looked upon as a 
harsh proposal. 

When we come to the eminent do 
main power, Britain has long been less 
respectful of private rights. In Amer 
ica, the legislature is not permitted to 
prescribe the measure of compensation. 
This is reserved for our courts, who 
scrupulously guard the owner's rights 
against encroachment. British courts 
have nothing to say about compensa 
tion and, if the Commons decree that 
a global sum be paid as compensation 
for all development rights, it is lawtul. 
If the Commons prescribe that no pay 
ment be made to an owner for a slum 
building and compensation for the im 
provement be based only on the valu 
for low-rent housing uses, it is legal 
too. But these rules on eminent do 
main preceded labor’s ascendancy to 
power and were long considered as fair 
by the conservative faction. To a great 
extent, the differences between the 
American and English approaches to 
the eminent domain, tax, and_ police 
powers stem from the different back 
grounds of the two countries, and of 
their institutions. As strange as their 
attitudes may seem to Americans, 
stranger still must be to them our 48 
separate jurisdictions, with their varied 
and often conflicting laws on divorce, 
rime, and civil rights. 


Property Rights in the Future 
Unpredictable 

Future attitudes toward property 
rights can not, of course, be foreseen 
with accuracy. Much will depend on 
economic conditions in the next few 
years. The British economy has been 
seriously damaged by the war; food 
and coal are at a premium and exigen 
cies may enforce more drastic meas- 
ures. But today strong opposition 
would arise to any attempt at confisca 
tion, even among the radicals. Opposi 
tion even to replanning of bombed-out 
centers is intense. Those who govern 
the boroughs jealously guard any inter 
ference with their properties and “in 
terests” (pressure groups) still exercise 
« powerful influence against the taking 
ot property by eminent domain. Brit 
ain’s decentralization and replanning 
schemes are far from fruition at this 
tage. 

By ‘and large, European 
policy and practice have been molded 
by practical considerations rather than 
hy ideologies. Acquisition of land on 
the periphery of cities was viewed as a 


housing 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN 
HOUSING, URBAN RECONSTRUCTION 
THROUGH UNITED NATIONS URGED BY 
NAHO BOARD — U.N. SURVEY STARTED 


On December 2, 1946, NAHO’s 
Board of Governors adopted the fol 
lowing resolution on international ar 
rangements for cooperation in housing 
and urban reconstruction. The resolu 
tion was submitted to the Board by 
Jacob Crane, Special Assistant to the 
Administrator of the National Housing 
Agency. 

“WHEREAS, the housing 
gency is world-wide, and 

“WHEREAS, the housing crisis is 
deeply involved in problems of plan 
ning and urban reconstruction, and 

“WHEREAS, many of the problems 
in housing and urban reconstruction 
are international in character, having 
to do with the exchange of experience 
in research, administration, legislation, 
finance, design, materials, construction, 
management, community facilities, etc.; 
and having to do with the world 
shortage of housing materials and 
equipment and the rational interna 
tional balancing of requirements and 
supply and the development of the 
world’s resources; and, all told, having 
to do with the improvement of neigh 
borhoods and communities and the 
homes of the people; 

“THEREFORE, be it resolved that 
the National Association of Housing 
Officials gives its support to the propo 
sition of arrangements under the 
United Nations for international co- 
operation in this field of fundamental 
human need.” 

A copy of the above resolution was 


emer 


realistic approach to planning. So was 
public housing. By and large, too, the 
conflicts of pressures eventuate into 
compromises to produce the least dis 
sension and sacrifice of private prop 
erty. Despite the critical conditions. 
there is no evidence of high-handed 
ness, 


There is much in the history of 
European housing that should interest 
contemporary America. The support 
of such conservatives as Robert A. Tatt 
and Thomas E. public 


housing is 


Dewey tor 
explainable, considering 
their conservative backgrounds, only 
in terms of the paternalistic attitude 
that characterized the Churchill gov 
ernment and the conservative govern 
From _ the 
practical, political aspect, Republican 
adoption of public housing steals the 


ments that preceded him. 


submitted to John C. Winant of the 
United States Delegation to the United 
Nations, in response to which Mr. 
Winant replied as follows: 
John Winant Concurs 

“Thank you for your letter trans 
mitting to me a copy of ‘Resolution on 
International Arrangements for Co 
operation in Housing and Urban Re 
construction, which was adopted by 
the Board of Governors of the National 
Association of Housing Officials at its 
meeting in Chicago on December 2, 
1946. | agree with you that interna 
tional exchange of experience in re 
search, administration, legislation, fi 
materials, community 
facilities, and other matters can lead 


nance, design, 


to constructive results under energetic 
leadership through the United Nations. 

“You are of course familiar with the 
recent resolution on housing passed by 
the United Nations General Assembly, 
and also with the fact that the Eco 
nomic and Social Council recom 
mended that its Social Commission and 
the Department of Social Affairs in 
the United Nations Secretariat should 
undertake responsibilities in the field 
of housing. I am glad to report that 
a survey has been started by the United 
Nations Secretariat, to explore the best 
ways of using the experience and serv 
ices of public and private groups al 
ready organized in the field and of 
establishing a focus for international 
cooperation in housing and town plan 
ning.” 


thunder from New Deal liberalism. It 
suits conservative strategy in other re 
spects, for the small public housing 
appropriations will not affect the 
budget materially or step up the tax 
rate. The program is experimental, not 
definitive. Aids to private enterprise 
in the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill are 
plentiful and the public housing pro 
visions give the bill the “comprehen 
sive” flavor it needs. 


As tor support from the American 
industrialist, ingenuous in the game of 
social strategies, he has not yet attained 
the sophistication of the European 
businessman, who has had to travel a 
harder road in his quest to solvency. 
Ilaving invested millions in company 
housing in the effort to attract and 
stabilize the worker and reaped noth 


ing but a painful hangover, the Ameri 
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can industrialist should jump at the 


opportunity for state-aided housing, 
which assures him a more stable work- 
ing force, gives him no responsibilities, 
and costs him hardly a penny. A tew 
American enterprisers are more en 
lightened and, far from seeing any 
threat to capitalism in public housing, 
they envisage its advance—witness the 
fact that in 1945, 54 per cent of local 
housing authority members came from 
business, banking, and industry. Other 
American businessmen, shocked at 
first by Senator Taft’s sponsorship of 
public housing, are becoming more 
worldly-wise. But the American busi 
ness lions, on the whole, are still con- 
fused; in fact, most of these “lions” 
seem now irrevocably tamed by the 
little housebuilder, whose cries of so 
cialism have made them slink into 
their corners in prompt response to 
this standardized line of patter. One 
can understand the opposition of the 
mortgage lending fraternity, which sees 
in government credit the easy path 
to a riskless banking paradise, but the 
opposition of American business is ex- 
plainable only as a spontaneous reflex 
to the socialist bogey. 


Public Housing Tempers Radicalism 

The American system, while it may 
suffer from increased socialization in 
Europe, has nothing to fear from in 
creased government intervention by 
Europe in housing. On the contrary, 
it should fear Europe’s failure to solve 
its housing problem, should do every 
thing in its power to help. For hous- 
ing is Europe’s most troublesome im 
pediment to recovery. The squatters’ 
movement may be a _ forerunner of 
more serious disturbances. Failure to 
alleviate housing shortages may force 
further drastic measures in other direc 
tions. Alleviation of Europe’s housing 
problem, on the other hand, has the 
capacity for exerting a sobering influ- 
ence on the European people. The 
backbone of conservatism here and 
abroad is the possession by large num 
bers of citizens of an interest in real 
property, rural or urban. Too long they 
have suffered insecurity of tenure re 
sulting from concentration of land 
ownership in a few hands. State inter- 
vention in housing emerges throughout 
the world as one of the forms of public 
effort most effective for tempering the 
wave of radicalism in Europe. Amer 
ica, which has the facilities for tackling 
its own problem as well as helping 
abroad, is doing nothing in either case 
and thereby not only checking its own 
progress but keeping Europe from the 
path of economic recovery and _ social 
stability. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Redevelopment Authority Appointed 
Mayor David L. Lawrence of Pitts 
burgh is serving as Chairman of the 
newly established Pittsburgh Redevel- 
opment Authority. Authorized under 
1945 state legislation, the Authority is 
expected to tackle, as its first assign- 
ment, the clearance of four blighted 
blocks adjacent to a proposed park 
along the Monongahela River. Mayor 
Lawrence would like to see the area 
rebuilt with new office buildings and 
skyscraper apartments. Close coopera- 
tion with the Housing Authority of 
the City of Pittsburgh will be observed 
by the new agency, the Mayor indi 
cated. The Housing Authority's “field 
is in public low-rent housing, where it 
meets a level that private enterprise has 
not reached but both agencies will be 
working toward the same goal—the 
improvement of housing in Pittsburgh 
and the elimination of blight and sub 
standard homes.” 


OAK PARK 
Temporary Housing Upheld 

Erection of barrack-type temporary 
housing on public parks, playgrounds 
and school grounds in Oak Park—a 
suburb of Chicago—was upheld in Su 
perior Court this month when a suit 
brought by twenty residents of the city 
was dismissed. Basis of the suit had 
been that such use of public property 
was illegal and would decrease the 
value of neighboring property. Attor 
neys for the plaintiffs indicated that 
they would appeal the case. 

CHICAGO 
First Postwar Development 

The Chicago Housing Authority tw 
October began land assembly for its 
first postwar slum clearance housing 
project, a low-rent development so far 
designated as Illinois 2-9. Over 60 per 
cent of the land in the area has been 
optioned to the Authority and con 
demnation suits to obtain the remain- 
der were filed last July. The Authority 
expects to obtain title to the entire 
area by May or June. 

The new development will consist ot 
800 apartments arranged in six-story 
elevator buildings—an innovation for 
the Authority, which has always built 
either row houses or two- or three 
story walk-ups. There are some 400 
families living on the site now who 
will have to find other living quarters 
before clearance of the area can be 


started. If construction prices drop 
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materially by next fall, there is a possi 
bility that construction will begin at 
that time. 


TOLEDO, CINCINNATI 
Insurance Company Housing 


The first examples of large-scale resi 
dential building in Ohio by out-of-state 
Insurance companies were announced 
this month by the New York Life and 
Prudential Insurance Companies. New 
York Life plans to build two develop 
ments in Toledo—a 150-family apart 
ment house that is expected to cost 
$1 million, and a second development 
of about 75 units. Prudential, which is 
planning a number of projects in many 
throughout the 
build a 500-family 
Cincinnati, 

According to the Toledo Blade, th 
buildings in these plans will cover only 
15 to 20 per cent of the site, with the 
remainder of the site to be devoted to 


cities country, will 


development mn 


“green space”—gardens, parks, walks, 
playgrounds. In both cities the develop 
ments will be built on vacant land and 
will not involve any slum clearance: 
specific rents have not been announced 
but it is said that they will “not be in 
the luxury rent classification.” 


BALTIMORE 
City Options Permanent War Housing 

The City ot 
took an permanent 
Lanham Act developments aggregating 
some 1300 units, with the idea of re 
serving them for 


Jaltimore this month 
option on four 


eventual low-rent 
operation by the Housing Authority 
of Baltimore City. The action, which 
Mayor McKeldin said did not bind the 
city but merely set the stage for further 
negotiations with the Federal Public 
Housing Authority, followed an off 
the-record conference between city offi 
cial and FPHA representatives. Three 
of the developments involved—Fair 
held, Brooklyn, and Westport Homes 

are located within the city limits and 
the fourth, Ernest Lyon Homes, is in 
Baltimore County. 

Under the Lanham Act, sale of war 
housing to local authorities for low 
rent housing must have the specific 
approval of Congress. Other difficul 
ties in the way of acquisition of the 
projects were outlined by Authority 
Executive Director Yewell W* Dille 
hunt in a radio broadcast this month. 
“One is the matter of a loan by the 
federal government to put the prop 
erties into condition,” Mr. Dillehunt 
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said. “The second is the purchase price 

Sull another is the desire of the 
\uthority to have the right to surren 
der to the government any project 
which it finds it can not maintain trom 
rentals.” It the developments are con 
verted to low-rent use, the city will 
exempt them from taxation and will, 
instead, accept payments in lieu of 
taxes in amounts equivalent to 10 per 
cent of shelter rents. 


WETHERSFIELD 
Well-Integrated Development 

The “harmonious and healthy inte 
gration” of Westheld Heights into the 
neighborhood of which it is part is 
praised in the Master Plan Report ot 
the Wethersheld, Connecticut, Town 
Plan Commission, published last June. 
Westheld is a 130-family permanent 
Lanham Act development operated by 
the Housing Authority of the Town 
ot Wethersheld. About three-quarters 
of the dwellings are two-family houses. 
‘The design of this project is excel- 
lent,” the report goes on to say, “and 

. in no way detracts from the char- 
acter of the town . . Wethersheld is 
to be congratulated on the development 
and management of its federal housing 
project.” A photograph of Westfield 
Heights appeared in the January 1946 
JOURNAL, 7 
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EVERETT 
War Housing Sold 

Individual purchasers, most of them 
war veterans and many of them pres 
have 86-family 
Terrace, a permanent war 
housing project operated by the Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Everett, 
Washington. Sale of the forty duplexes 
and six one-tamily houses for $274,000 
was announced early this month by 
FPHA Region VII Director Jesse Ep 
stein, who said that it probably repre 
sented the first completed sale of such 
housing to :ndividuals, rather than to 


ent tenants, bought 


Cascade 


investors. 


The total amount of the sale about 
equalled the original construction cost 
to the government, Mr. Epstein said. 
Prices, based on a “fair market” value, 
rather than on present sales value, 
ranged from $4250 to $4750 tor one- 
family houses and $5570 to $6400 for 
duplexes. Terms of the sale called tor 
20 per cent down payments, with the 
balance to be paid over twenty-five 
years at 4+ per cent interest. 
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HENRY F. DAVENPORT 


In recognition of his contributions to 
the rural housing program 


The rural slums of the nation have 
never stirred the public conscience to 
the same degree that its urban slums 
have—with the result that the amount 
of rural “slum clearance” and public 
housing done in the past ten or fifteen 
years adds up to a very small total 
During that same ten or fifteen years, 
hundreds of men and women have 


devoted thousands of hours of time 
and study to the urban slum and mil 
lions of dollars have been expended 
in an effort to rid our cities of such 
blight. 

\ month or so ago the JourNaAl 
decided to pay tribute to some of the 
handful of men and women who hav 
given continuous attention to the rural 
housing problem during this period 
of urban housing activity. Mr. Daven 
port was suggested as the man with 
whom we should begin, with the state 
ment there is no one in the 


rural 


housing field who knows as 


much about the past, present, and 
anticipated future of the rural housing 
program as Henry, nor is there any 
one . .. who has carried on as sincere 
a ‘religious crusade’ for the rural hous 


ing program.” 


Background 

Mr. Davenport is now the Chief of 
the Rural Housing Section in the Gen 
eral Field Office of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority. He has been with 
FPHA and its predecessor, the United 
States Housing Authority, since 1938, 
when he joined the agency as a project 
planner. His rural housing experience 
since that time he summarizes as fol- 
low Ss: 

“T first became interested in public 
housing for rural families while as- 
sisting in the 


planning of a_ project 


(Middletown Gardens) developed by 
the Delaware County (Indiana) Hous 
ing Authority tor low-income families 
living in the 
the city of 


rural area surréunding 
Muncie. Although — the 
United States Housing Act provides 


lor assistance in both rural and urbar 


I 


communities, the Delaware County 


Housing Authority was, at that time, 
one of the few local authorities hav ing 
power to operate in rural areas 

“By late 1939, however, local inter 
st had led to the enactment tn sey 
additional States oO! statutes per 
mitting the creation of county housing 
wuthorities, with power to develop and 
operate rural housing projects. Conse 
quently, USHA initiated a small ex 
perimental program consisting of aid 
to five of these authorities in provid 
Ing low rent public housing for rural 


umilies of low income 

1 welcomed the opportunity to take 
part in this program, first as assistant 
to the Coordinator of Rural Housing 
ind later as Chief of the Rural Hous 
Ing Section. 
When, in April of 1942 


tion was deferred in order to conserve 


construc 


materials needed tor the war effort. 286 
dwellings had been completed and 
OE upied, 325 dwe llings had either been 
tarted or were under construction con 
tract, and bids for an additional 265 
dwellings had been opened. Bids for 
nother 1293 dwellings had either been 


ilvertised or scheduled for advertising 


Housing “Philosophy” 


“If a final solution has vet to be 
lound, experience leaves no doubt but 
that a great need for rural housing 
is there and must be recognized. What 
ever may be the methods of meeting 
this need, I am convinced of the valid 
ty of the following statements, which, 
together with my belief in public hous 
ing in general, form a part of what 


might — be 


called my rural 


housing 
philosophy.” 
“1. That rural slums are as real, if 


less dense and 


dramatic, as urban 


slums. 

“2. That the benefits of public hous 
ing, which hitherto have been enjoyed 
almost exclusively by urban families, 
should be extended to families of low 
income in rural communities 

“3. That a solution to the problem 
of administering a public housing pro 
yram consisting of dwellings scattered 
individually, or in groups, throughout 
the rural area of one or more counties, 
has been found in the county or re 
gional housing authority with power 
to construct and operate such dwell 
ings, collectively, as a rural low-rent 
public housing project.” 





URBAN REDEVELOPMENT— 
What Is the Value of 
Vacant Land in Blighted Areas? 


Do high land values actually exist 
in blighted central urban areas? Noth 
ing in the facts about slums seems to 
indicate that 
value. 


such land has 
Nothing in the 
language of 


a high 
descriptive 
judges and _ legislatures 
tends to inflate or sustain a high value 
for such land. The very low state of 
the physical, economic, and _ social 
values in slum areas seems to be con 
solidated and condensed in the de 
pressingly realistic language of Illinois’ 
“Neighborhood 
poration Law.” Yet there seems to per 
sist the ideology that there is high value 


in slum lands. 


Redev elopment Cor 


This state of mind exists for a num 
ber cf reasons. One is “the commen 
purpose to safeguard our traditional 
respect for the sanctity and security otf 
private ownership of property.”' An 
other is that the appraiser assumes that 
the condition of the title to the prop 
erty is readily marketable. A third 
reason is that proof of restrictive condi 
tions that affect and prevent sales ot 
property has not been presented to the 
courts in any number of cases. The 
question is how can the very low value 
of slum land be established? 


Land Valueless Per Se 


Land—vacant land—is not valuab': 
per se. It has value when—and only 
when—it is or can be put to a profit 


able use and a market exists wherein 
the owner may sell it within a reason 
able time after offering it for sale. 

About a year ago, I tried a con 
demnation proceeding against the land 
that had been part of several streets 
and alleys in two slum areas that were 
being acquired for housing projects. 
There were 487 parts of this vacated 
land in which the interests of Owners 
were involved. I qualified as a valua 
tion witness, without objection, betore 
the distinguished judge. The jury re 
turned its verdict—fixing the just com 
pensation for the land taken “in the 
sum of $0.00/100—no value.” 

The words “no value” add emphasis 
to my thesis, i.c., that single vacant 
lots in slums have no value. | arrive 
at this conclusion by applying these 
fundamental rules: (1) each owner is 
entitled to just compensation; (2) the 


*“Just Compensation” Under the Fitth 
Amendment, by Harry TV. Dolan. The Ap 
praisal Journal, January 1946, page 13 

*Technical Bulletin No. 7, Urban Land 
Institute, 1737 K Street, N.W.. Washington 6 
D. C. January 1947. 16 pp.. plano. $1 


measure of just compensation is the 
market value of the property the owner 
loses. 

The owner is not entitled to measure 
his compensation by what the con 
demner gains, nor shall he receive the 
proportion of the assembled value or 
the assignable value that his part bears 
to a large site as though it were assem 
bled. 

The owner is enutled to compensa 
tion equal to the market value of the 
land he loses no more and ho less. 

He is to be paid the fair market 
value of his property that existed at 
the time it was condemned, with no 
consideration tor the fact that it ts 
being condemned. So we ask: 

Does a market for the vacant lots 
in slums actually exist? 

Can the lots be put to a profitable 
use? 

These two questions must be an 
swered affirmatively to sustain any 
estimate of value of land. 

I am not the only writer, who says, 
“There is no market for vacant lots 
in slums”. See Chapter 6, Problems in 
“Blighted McMichael’s Ap 


praising Manual. 


Areas”’, 


Causes of Valuelessness 
It all the 
that there is no market for slum lots 
lack of 
buildings, tax delinquencies, lack ot 
capacity for profitable use, etce.—are 
taken into 
praiser, | have no hesitancy in saying 
that his opinion that the slum lot has 
no market value will be sustained by 
the courts. 


tacts that tend to show 


recent sales, demolition o 


consideration by an ap 


Vhat does an intelligent person take 
into consideration when he estimates 


the value of land? The answer was 
written in 1886 when the Supreme 
Court of Illinois*® said: “The uses and 


capabilities of a particular property; 
the prices at which like property in 
the neighborhood is held or offered; 
knowledge or observation of — the 
growth and development of towns and 
a general knowledge of trade 
and business, and of the commercial 
place 
where the property is situated, are all 
matters more or less taken into account 


cies; 


advantages or prospects of the 


by the intelligent witness in forming 
his opinion as to the value of a particu 
lar piece of property.” 


The Chicago and Evanston Railroad ¢ 


pany vs. Blake, 116 Hl. 163, 167 


CLARENCE W. BEATTY, JR. 


Special Assistant to United States Attorne 


tor Northern District of Illin 


What must the intelligent and com 
petent appraiser do and consider in 
making an estimate of value of the 
vacant lots in slums? The answer is: 
The appraiser's job is to collect all 
available facts, analyze them in the 
light of present use and 
prospective use or Uses as 


probable 
affected 
by immediately adjacent and commu 
nity trends reflected in the physical, 
economic, and social conditions of the 
location of the vacant land and to ex 
press an opinion indicating the present 
price obtainable by an owner, who de 
sires to, but is not compelled to sell, 
from a purchaser, who desires to, but 
is not compelled to invest the amount 
of the purchase price in the land on 
the basis that the potential use of the 
land will probably warrant the further 
funds necessary to de 
veloping that ase which probably will 
justify a profitable return on the capital 
investment (land and building) after 
deducting from gross rentals operating 


investment ol 


costs and reasonable depreciation so 
as to recapture the expendable property 
during the probable useful life of the 
improved land. 


Test of Valuelessness 


To test the 
advocacy that vacant lots in slums have 
no market value—are worth nothing 
$0.00—I have propounded to a variety 
of people this question: What would 


reasonableness of my 


you give for a 25-foot vacant lot in one 
ot Chicago's most blighted areas? The 
answers have “Very = little;” 
“Nothing; “You couldn't give it to 
me;” “What!” 


Realtor answered the question [| put to 


been, 
The son of a competent 


his surprised father: “You mean what 
would you pay my dad to take it.” 

In estimating the market value of 
any property, an appraiser either as 
sumes or establishes the tact that a 
market for the property exists where in 
all probability there would be a “meet 





A staten:cnt ‘What Is the Market 
Value of ‘Improved’ Land in 
Slums?” by Mr. Beatty has been 
published by the Urban Land Insti- 
tute as its Technical Bulletin No. 
7°, with a reprint of this same 
material appearing also in The 
Appraisal Journal for January 
1947. The Journal of Housing will 
carry a summary of this Bulletin 
No. 7 material later in the year. 
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ing of the minds” of the landowner 
seller and the purchaser in an agree- 
ment upon the price to be paid for the 
property. 

Does a market for the slum lots 
exist? 

Is there a probability that a seller 
and a buyer would agree upon a price 
to be paid for the vacant lot in a 
slum? 

What fact or facts could the owner 
of a slum lot naturally press upon the 
prospective buyer to influence him in 
purchasing the lot? 

What fact or facts would deter “a 
person of ordinary prudence” from 
purchasing a lot in slums? 

The only fact that the owner of a 
slum lot can suggest as a reason for 
buying his lot is that its location is 
near the center of the city. This alone 
does not sustain or even support the 
idea that such lot has a “high value.” 

So many facts actually deter an or 
dinary person from even considering 
the purchase of a slum lot that I doubt 
that they can be catalogued. The small 
size of slum lots is probably the prin 
cipal deterrent. This prevents develop- 
ment of a profitable use of a single lot. 
The location in an old and deteriorat 
ing neighborhood presents a devastat 
ing effect upon the prospective buyer’s 
mind when he views the lot. These are 


physical facts. 
How About Title to the Land? 


Can the owner deliver good ttle 
within a reasonable time? Relatively 
few owners of vacant lots in slums can 
do this. Too often the lot is heavily 
encumbered with delinquent real estate 
taxes, the total amount of which ex 
ceeds the potential value of the lot for 
use as a single unit. Another fact is 
that defects in titles often require resort 
to legal proceedings to clear the title to 
the lot. The cost of such proceedings 
is usually prohibitive and the time re 
quired to clear title defects results in 
barring a sale. 

One of my friends, when discussing 
the value of slum lots, said: “I'll pay 
$20.00 per foot for any lot in Chicago.” 

“Do you mean that you will pay 
$20.00 per foot for a lot that is subject 
to taxes for several years and whatever 
title defects there are?” I asked. 

“Oh, no. I'll pay that if the title is 
clear, otherwise | am not interested,” 
was the answer. 

The fact is that not even speculators, 
like my friend, are prospective buyers 
of vacant lots in slums. The general 
and specific economic conditions are 
bars to sales of such lots except for 
very rare instances, usually a sale to an 
adjacent owner-occupant, who had a 
personal reason for his purchase in that 
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he had a use for the lot adjacent to his 
residence. 
Appraisal Questions 
Tests that should be applied in ap 
praising vacant slum lots are: 


1. Can the vacant lot or parcel be im 
proved by itself so as to comply 
with building and 
nances? 

2. Would the cost of such building be 
justified by the probable income it 
could produce from use by people 
living in the area? 

3. Is the ttle to the lot readily mar 
ketable, i.e., can the owner deliver 
good title within a reasonable (a 
month or less) time? 

4. Would an ordinary person purchase 


zoning ordi 


the lot? For use, investment, or 
speculation? 


Jt 


Is the physical condition of the 
buildings in the vicinity of the prop 
erty such that it seems to invite 
improvement of the lot? 

6. Do the economic conditions of the 
occupants and properties invite de 
velopment of individual lots? 

7. Are social conditions in the vicinity 
such that they would probably at 
tract owner-occupants or tenants 
(not necessarily for residence pur 
poses) to use the improved lot and 
assign to or pay an economic rent 
therefor? 

If the answers to the last three ques 
tons are negative, how do you or can 
you justify a valuation in excess of 
$0.00 for a slum lot? 

In many instances the cost of clear 
ing a lot of the remains of a wrecked 
or vandalized building probably ex 
ceeds any assignable value for use as a 
single lot or part of an assembled area. 
Strict accounting in these instances 
would warrant the appraiser at estimat 
ing the value of the interest of the 
pwner of the property at minus zero 
cents. 

Why Pay for Nothing? 

When the government, states, cities, 
public agencies, and corporations, cre 
ated with the power of eminent 
domain, take private property for pub 
lic uses and purposes, they are not 
required to bear the burden of the 
owner's bargain. 

If the test of determining just com 
pensation is to be measured by the loss 
which the owner sustains, and_ that 
loss is nothing, then, can it be said 
that by virtue of the exercise of the 
sovereign’s paramount right of eminent 
domain, the taker should pay even a 
nominal amount for nothing? 

In order to rid cities of the breeding 
places of disease and crime, eliminate 
any large part of the waste and expense 
of slums, and redevelop central urban 





HOUSING SHOULD 
COME FIRST FOR ACTION 
BY THE 80TH CONGRESS 


Fortune Magazine Survey 
of Popular Opinion Gives 
Housing Top Billing 


Fortune Magazine tor Decem 
ber 1946 reports the following 
response by the general public in 
reply to a question as to which 
national issues the 80th Congress 
should give immediate attention. 


“Ouestion: Here is a list of some 
things the government in 
Washington might try to do 
in the next year. Which two 
things on the list would you 
pick as the most important to 
make an immediate Start on? 


Inswe 
Per Cent 

Make better housing 

ivailable 1.6 
Prevent inflation 13.7 
Arrange for international 

control of the atomic 

bomb 
Regulate labor union 

more strictl 20 
Pay a cash bonus to veterans 2! 
Make more jobs available 16.1 
Reduce taxes 13.4 
Tell more people abroad 
vbout our way of life 
Regulate business more 

trictl 5 
Other ( volunteered ) 1.1 
None of the above less than | 


Dont know 











areas along sound plans, it will be 
necessary to get rid of the idea that 
the land in slums has a high value. 
Whether local governments, with o1 
without the financial aid provided for 
in the General Housing Act of 1946, or 
some private redevelopment company, 
engages in slum clearance, the fiction 
about the high value in slum land 
should be destroyed. If the fiction per 
sists and the government engages in 
slum clearance, the effects will be first, 
to give slum ownership a premium, 
not just compensation, and to limit the 
amount of slum clearance that should 
be done, and secondly, private rede 
velopers just will not pay the high land 
value prices. 

The people, as trustees of the future, 
can not permit this fiction to deprive 
them and their children of 
needed and long overdue 
ments. 


much 
improve 
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WAGNER-ELLENDER-TAFT BILL 

President’s Messages Scotching 
rumors that administration support for 
a permanent national housing agency 
and comprehensive housing legislation 
was weakening, President Truman in 
three separate statements this month 
urged Congress to pass _ legislation 
similar to last year’s Wagner-Ellender 
Taft bill. On January 6, in his state 
of-the-union message, the President 
said: “To reach our long-range goal 
of adequate housing for all our people, 
comprehensive housing legislation is 
urgently required, similar to the non 
partisan bill passed by the Senate last 
year. At a minimum, such legislation 
should open the way for rebuilding 
the blighted areas of our cities and 
should establish positive incentives for 
the investment of billions of dollars 
of private capital in large-scale rental 
projects. It should provide for the im 
provement of housing in rural areas 
and for the construction, over a four 
year period, of half a million units of 
public low-rental housing. It should 
authorize a single peacetime federal 
housing agency to assure sufhicient use 
of our resources on the vast housing 
front.” 

Two days later, the President's eco 
nomic report to Congress said with 
respect to housing that “no subject 
has received more protracted study by 
the Congress leading to more uniform 
conclusions. Nonpartisan housing legis 
lation was introduced in the 79th Con 
gress and passed the Senate by a large 
majority I again urge enactment 
of this program at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Again, in his budget message on 
January 10, the President reiterated his 
plea for adoption of the “essential fea- 
tures of the general housing bill which 
was passed by the Senate last year. 
The most urgent immediate require 
ments are for incentives and aids to 
private lenders and builders to provide 
lower-cost housing, especially rental 
housing, for assistance to local com 
munities in their programs for urban 
redevelopment and low-rent housing, 
and for a permanent agency to super 
vise the major housing activities of the 
federal government.” 

Senator Taft—One of the three 
sponsors of the bill, Senator Taft, on a 
number of occasions before and after 
the new Congress convened, announced 
his intention of writing and introduc 
ing a “revised” Wagner-Ellender-Tatt 


10 


bill. In his most recent statement, be 
fore the annual meeting of the United 
States Conference of Mayors on Jan 
uary 20, the Ohio Senator said that 
the revised measure would centraliz« 
control of all federal housing acti, 
ities in one agency, encourage low 
cost private housebuilding, extend fed 
eral subsidies to slum-clearance proj 
ects, and provide for the construction 
of 500,000 low-rent public housing 
units. Public housing, he said, should 
be restricted to 10 per cent of the 
total new construction in any year. 

Earlier, at a press conference, Sena 
tor Taft had indicated that he would 
split the bill into two or three sections 
to overcome objections to it and that 
the public housing provisions would be 
introduced first. It is understood that 
this policy was favored by NHA Ad 
ministrator Foley but there have been 
no further references to it within re 
cent weeks. 

Celler Bill—Although Senator Taft 
explained that the Senate had not yet 
reached discussion of housing prob 
lems, the House received a bill iden 
tical with the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill on its first day of business, January 
3. The bill (H.R. 43) was introduced 
bv Representative Celler of New York 
and referred to the Banking and Cur 
rency Committee. 

How Will Congress Act?—The ait 
is filled with speculation these days as 
to the chances for adoption of a com 
prehensive housing program by the 
80th Congress. The January 10 issuc 
of the Washington Letter of the Na 
tional Association of Home Builders 
predicts that “two and probably three 
housing bills of primary importance 
will be enacted by the Congress before 
the first of April. These will provide 
for slum clearance, will enlarge the 
activities of the Home Loan Bank 
System and the Federal Housing Ad 
ministration, will reset and coordinate 
the various federal agencies concerned 
with housing, and will provide for the 
construction of much rental housing 
by both sound and unsound govern 
mental assistance of various types.” 

According to the American Munici 
pal Association’s November 20 Wash 
ington Newsletter, “the controversial 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill — probably 
will be reintroduced but will not fare 
as well as before. But a soundly con 
ceived urban redevelopment bill would 
have a fighting chance.” AMA also 
predicted that NHA “probably will 


not be kept alive, and some of the 
many federal housing functions will bx 


recovered by the Federal Works 
Agency.” 
Another pessimistic view was ex 


pressed by the Consumers Union on 
January 11: “.. . the Wagner-Ellende: 
Taft General Housing Bill will tace 
many difficultiés, especially in the 
House. The prospects for its enact 
ment are anything but bright.” 
More details about things to come 
appeared in the January 3 issue of 
Business Action, publication of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States: “Housing legislation will bob 
up in both the Senate and House, 
with present prospects indicating quick 
action and early hearings by the House 
Banking and Currency Committec 
The performance record of NHA may 
come in for caretul scrutiny, with the 
possibility of an investigation. ; 
Mr. Tatt has indicated that he may 
favor a policy-making board, rather 
than a single administrator as provided 
in the earlier bill, to head the NHA. 
. .. In the House, the bill of Repre 
sentative Wolcott may 


provide the 
framework for new 


legislation. \ 
new bill may be introduced which 
would steer clear of the omnibus pro 
visions of the original and may come 
to grips with the major bottleneck 
a realizable program of homes for vet 
erans, leaving to other measures such 
matters as slum clearance, public hous 
ing research and statistics. Whatever 
happens to the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill in the Senate, it appears very likely 
that the House will consider its own 
measure.” 


NEW ORDER SPLITS OFFICES OF 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATOR AND 
EXPEDITER 

NHA Administrator Foley and 
Housing Expediter Creedon on January 
22 jointly announced the immediate 
separation of what had been a con 
solidated Expediter-NHA staff since 
last February. This step was taken in 
accordance with Executive Order 9820, 
issued January 11, which provided that, 
as a consequence of the fact that the 
Housing Expediter had been desig 
nated an independent officer of the 
government, all personnel required for 
the performance of the functions of 
this office should be transferred to him 
out of the joint Expediter-NHA organ 
izational structure. Determination of 
which job functions should go to which 
agency was left to joint certification by 
the Expediter and Administrator. 

Assigned to the Expediter’s office 
under this procedure were the entire 
field staff, including all regional, local- 
ity, and area offices; the entire Office 
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of Industrialized Housing; the entire 
Office of Materials Supply; the entire 
Office of the Deputy Expediter for 
Surplus Property and Reuse; most of 
the central Field Operation office; parts 
of the General Counsel's office; and 
certain units of the Program and Tech 
nical offices. 

Assigned to Administrator Foley's 
stafl were certain sections of the In 
formation Service and the Program and 
Administration offices. 

A third, “mixed functions” group 
units formerly performing duties that 
related both to the Wyatt Veterans 
Emergency Housing Program and to 
the more permanent functions of the 
NHA Administrator—is being divided 
on two bases: (1) date particular staff 
members took office and (2) job clas 
sification—those in top-grades (P-8 or 
CAF-15) being assigned by agreement 
between Messrs. Creedon and Foley. 
The dividing line on date of employ 
ment is February 12, 1946. Personnel 
hired before'February 12—the date the 
stafls were combined—are assigned to 
the Administrator's staff; those hired 
after that date are assigned to the Ex- 
pediter. The “mixed functions” group 
includes the immediate office of the 
Administrator-Expediter; the office of 
the General Deputy Expediter; and 
those sections of the General Counsel's 
office, the Administration office, the In- 
formation Service, and the Technical, 
Program, and Field Operations offices 
that were not directly assigned to either 
Mr. Foley or Mr. Creedon. 


APPOINTMENTS CONFIRMED 

Nominations of Housing Expediter 
Creedon and NHA_ Administrator 
Foley were confirmed by the Senate 
on January 17. Nomination of FPHA 
Commissioner Dillon S. Myer, which 
had been submitted to the Senate on 
January 8 simultaneously with those 
ot Messrs. Creedon and Foley, was 
not reported out of the Banking and 
Currency Committee until January 22. 
Senate confirmation was predicted, 
however, in view of the fact that Sena 
tor Taft, who had been instrumental 
in blocking Commissioner Myer’s ap 
pointment when it came up for con 
firmation last July, indicated that he 
would be guided by the Committee's 
recommendation. 


CONGRESSIONAL ROUNDUP 

Committee A ppointments— New 
Chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, to which most 
housing legislation is referred, is Sena- 
tor Charles W. Tobey of New Hamp- 
shire. Chairmanship of the correspond- 
ing House Committee has gone to 
Jesse P. Wolcott of Michigan. 


January, 1947 


New Bills Introduced—At least five 
bills to terminate rent and price con 
trol were introduced into the House 
during the first week of the new ses 
sion. Similar legislayon in the Senate 
was sponsored by Senators McKellar of 
O'Daniel of Texas. 
Other House measures of interest to 
housers are the Celler bill, referred to 
earlier, and the following: 

H. R. 157, Veterans Employment 
and National Economic Development 
Corporation Act of 1946, introduced 
by Representative Wolcott and referred 
to Banking and Currency Committee 
Provides for a corporation with a capi 
tal stock of $500 million to (1) make 
loans to veterans and other persons for 


Tennessee and 


the construction or acquisition of hous 
ing tor veterans; (2) guarantee Gl 
loans under the Servicemen’s Readjust 
ment Act upon the request of the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs; (3) 
make loans to cities and public bodies 
for public works that provide employ 
ment for veterans or are otherwise of 
benefit to veterans; (4) guarantee loans 
made by banks and other lending in 
stitutions for any of the purposes of 
the law; (5) purchase surplus property 
for resale to veterans. Six similar bills 
have also been introduced. 

H.R. 200, by Representative Dirksen 
of Illinois, to reestablish the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board as independ 
ent agency outside of NHA. Referred 
to Banking and Currency Committee. 

H.R. 285, introduced by Representa 
tive Rabin of New York, would relieve 
the existing housing shortage by federal 
construction of veterans housing. When 
this bill was introduced into the 79th 
Congress, it had the support of the 
American Veterans Committee. It is 
now in the 
Committee. 
+ HLR. 593, by Representative Cravens 
of Arkansas, would remove local tax 
exemption of 


Banking and Currency 


federally owned real 
estate. A similar measure has been in 
troduced by Representative Rogers ot 
Florida. Both bills have been referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands 
(Representative Welch of California, 
Chairman). 


FHA SPEEDS RENTAL HOUSING 

To encourage the production of both 
new and converted rental housing for 
veterans, FHA Foley 
early this month announced a series of 
changes in FHA procedures and poli 
cies. Personnel of state and district 
FHA offices will be increased to ex 
pedite the expanding program. State 
and district offices are now arranging 
meetings in all principal and second 
ary cities throughout the country to 


Commissioner 


explain the rental housing drive to the 
housebuilding industry and lending in 
stitutions and to secure their coopera 
tion. 

Some of the changes made by FHA 
ire as follows: 

1. Minimum property 


requirements 
for multufamily 


units, previously in 
effect throughout the country, will be 
considered a guide, rather than a part 
Local FHA staffs 


may accept alternate plans that will 
produce structurally sound and well 


of the regulations. 


designed projects with continuing ren 
tal appeal. 


2. To reduce processing ume tor 
rental project applications, FHA’s cost 
estimation system has been revised and 
application 


forms, preliminary draw 


ings, and exhibits are being simplified 


3. In cooperation with lending insti 
tutions, FHA will give 


— 


ready consid 
eration to readjustment of mortgage 
terms in order to enable projects built 
under present emergency conditions to 
maintain their competitive market posi 
tion; this step will involve rewriting 
ot mortgages in cases ol decreased 
earnings. 

4. Extension of mortgage maturities 
for rental housing under a new amor 
tization formula will lengthen the aver 


age amortization time to 3? years, 1n 


stead of 27 years as in the past. Re 
sulting reduction in carrying charges 
will make lower rentals possible. 

5. Construction of two-, three > and 
four-tamily structures will be pro 


moted. Non-veteran 


investors inter 
ested in building houses of this type 
will be permitted to occupy one of the 
units themselves, renting out the others 
to veterans. 

6. Rehabilitation of large apartment 
commercial 
structures will be encouraged to pro 


buildings, hotels, and 


vice additional family units 


NONRESIDENTIAL LIMIT RAISED 

Temporary Controls Administrator 
Fleming on January 10 announced an 
increase in the weekly rate of approv 
als for nonresidential construction to 
$50 million. The $35 million weekly 
rate in effect since last August was 
needed at that time, General Fleming 
explained, because of severe materials 
shortages that required the holding of 
construction to an absolute minimum. 
The higher limit is made necessary 
now, he said, because of “increased 
costs of construction during 1946 and 
because, without this change, it would 
not be possible in many instances to 
approve the added facilities required 
to furnish vital community needs in 
connection with new housing develop 
ments. 
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Association News 





NAHO?’s Board is to meet in Wash- 
ington on February 14 to: (1) con 
sider recommendations with reference 
to the NAHO Divirectorship as sub 
mitted by the NAHO Personnel Com 
mittee, (2) take action on the consti 
tutional amendment on election pro 
cedures submitted to the active and 
agency membership last month, and 
(3) initiate plans for the 1947 Annual 
Meeting—the place and dates for which 
were announced in early January by 
President E. W. Blum: 


New York 
The Hotel New Yorker 


November 3, 4, 5, and 6. 


The Committee on FPHA-Local 
Housing Authority Relations is to 
meet with FPHA Commissioner Dil 
lon S. Myer and his executive staff a 
day in advance of the Board meeting 
—on February 13. The personnel of 
the 1947 Committee includes a repre- 
sentative of each NAHO Regional 
Council, appointed by the Councils, 
and seven members appointed by Presi 
dent E. W. Blum as follows: Chair 
man—Howard L. Holtzendorff, Los 
Angeles; Vice-Chairman—Joseph A 
Fowler, Memphis; Regional Council 
Representatives — New England: M. 
Stephen Donohue, Hartford; Middle 
Atlantic: Robert D. Sipprell, Buffalo; 
Midwest: D. F. Braner, East Alton, 
Illinois; Southeastern: Joseph A. Fow 
ler, Memphis; Southwest: R. Redding 
Stevenson, Little Rock, Arkansas; 
Pacific Southwest: John W, Beard, San 
Francisco; Pacific Northwest: William 
A. Shanafelt, Seattle; East Central: 
Ernest J. Bohn, Cleveland; Members 
at large—William J. Donovan, New 
port, Rhode Island; Nicholas H. Dos 
ker, Louisville; Ray O. Edwards, Jack 
sonville, Florida; William J. Guste, 
New Orleans; Frank B. Wenrich, New 
ark; NAHO President, Ervin W. 
Blum, Houston. 

The Committee will review the re 
port of a 1946 subcommittee on the 
relationships of rentals to 
methods of determining annual in 
come, removal of ineligible tenants, 
maximum income limits, and mini 
mum allowable rentals. In addition, 
it will discuss the status of the Title V 
program, problems of the disposition 
of war housing, questions of main- 
tenance personnel wage rates, as well 
as other items of current operating 
importance, 
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incomes, 


The Subcommittee on Relief Rents 
of the Joint Committee on Housing 
and Welfare is to meet on January 
29 in Washington to map out a set 
of recommendations on rental sched 
ules for relief agency clients. It ts 
anticipated that from that point for 
ward the Subcommittee can carry on 
its job by correspondence, issuing a 
report within the next few months. 
Wilson S. Borland of Pittsburgh is 
Chairman of the Subcommittee, on 
which the following representatives of 
both housing and welfare agencies 
Abner D. Silverman, 
Washington; Housing Representatives 

Harry Fialkin, New York; Elmer 
Jolly, Peoria; George E. Peterson, 
Philadelphia; Welfare Representatives 

Mrs. Bernice English, Harrisburg; 
William P. Sailer, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Ruth Weinberg, New York. 


serve: Secretary 





SOUTHEASTERN 


President H. R. Emory of the 
NAHO Southeastern Regional Coun 
cil has called his first Executive Com 
mittee meeting for January 30, in At- 
lanta, in the office of FPHA Regional 
Director John P. Broome, Mr. Emory 
has also appointed four working com 
mittees for the year, as follows: 

FPHA-LHA Advisory Committee: 
Drake, Mobile, Alabama; 
Ray O. Edwards, Jacksonville, Florida; 
W. Horace Stillwell, Savannah, Geor- 
gia; Jack A. Corbett, McComb City, 
Joseph D. Cox, High 
Point, North Carolina; George Dean, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina; J. A. 
Fowler, Memphis, Tennessee; Mrs. W. 
EK. Lee Purcell, Richmond, Virginia; 
Members at large: Brown Nicholson, 
Columbus, Georgia; Thomas A. Dyer, 
Tampa, Florida. 

Membership Committee: Chairman 

W. W. George, Meridian, Missis- 
sippi; Frederic O. Fay, Portsmouth, 
Virginia; Harold J. Dillehay, Char 
lotte, North Carolina; James F. Dan- 
iel, Jr., Greenville, South Carolina; 
Hudson Malone, Albany, Georgia; Ray 
O. Edwards, Jacksonville, Florida; G. 
J. Drake, Mobile, Alabama; Richard 
S. Key, Kingsport, Tennessee. 

Committee on Education and Infor- 
mation: Chairman—Walter M. Sim 


( reorge # 


Mississippi; 


mons, Memphis, Tennessee; Frank 
White, Atlanta, Georgia; Mrs. Inez B. 
Jones, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Committee on Evaluation of Public 
Housing: Chairman—H. W. Bland 
ford, Newport News, Virginia; Gerald 
Gimre, Nashville, Tennessee; Duncan 
J. DeVane, Fayetteville, North Caro 
lina; Joel A, Wier, Athens, Georgia; 
J. T. Knight, Miami, Florida. 


SOUTHWEST 


A Regional Maintenance Training 
Conference sponsored jointly — by 
NAHO’s Southwest Regional Council 
and the FPHA Regional Office has 
been scheduled for February 24 to 27 
in Fort Worth, Texas. Plans for the 
Conference are the responsibility of 
the Council’s Maintenance Committee 
under the chairmanship of M. V. Carl 
ton of Fort Worth. Serving with him 
on the Committee are William H. 
Beasley, T. P. Ginn, Dan Inglish, and 
Ralph Johnson, all of the FPHA re 
gional office. As the JourNAL went to 
press, the program had not yet been 
released but an account of the confer 
ence will be carried in a later issue. 

Mary Nan Gamble has initiated the 
work of the Council’s Committee on 
Administrative Relationship of Hous 
ing and Public Services, of which she 
is Chairman, Early in January she 
organized a plan of action for the 
group with the help of individual 
committee members, with the idea of 
submitting it to Regional President J. 
Gilbert Scheib prior to beginning 
actual work under it. She writes: “I 
am very glad to be a member of this 
Committee because it has interesting 
and exciting possibilities and through 
invitation to agency representatives we 
should secure professional members and 
raise the professional standards of 
NAHO at the same time.” 

Under the Council’s just adopted 
plan of holding two conferences year 
ly, preliminary discussions are now 
under way as to the spring meeting. 
The hope is that the entire proceedings 
can revolve around the work of the 
Council’s ten committee (see Decem- 
ber 1946 JourNaL, page 297). 


EAST CENTRAL 


Shortly after his election to the of 
fice of Regional President, P. L. Strait 
of Youngstown found it necessary to’ 
resign the office due to ill health. He 
is on a leave of absence from the 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The Manager's Job—Administrative Devices for Doing It* 


Let me state, as the premise of this 
statement, that public housing has, as 
its chief responsibility, the improve 
ment of the living standards of its 
tenants.+ Its operations are all directed 
to that end. Thus, it can be said that 
the prime responsibility of public hous 
ing is an educational one. 

In general, the administration of the 
Chicago Housing Authority has never 
changed its basic concept—that the 
manager shall be responsible for his 
project. Yet, with an increasing num 
ber of projects over the years that 
varied widely in size and character, 
something more was required than in 
dividual operation by individual man 
agers if the total Authority operation 
were to be efficient, economical, and to 
have uniform standards. Questions as 
to which operations should be central- 
ized and which could not be central 
ized, and what sort of central office 
controls and supervision were neces 
sary, have concerned us since the be 
ginning. 

An unfortunate result of the pull 
and tug between centralization and de 
centralization has been the tendency of 
management, on the project, to split 
in authority. In the first two years of 
operation there was a clear-cut split 
between project management and com 
munity activities. Most, if not all, proj- 
ect managers did not in any degree 
manage community activities counsel- 
lors—they did not direct the commu 
nity activities program. In the last one 
or two years, there has been an equally 
serious split between 
and maintenance. 


administration 


Single Direction Essential 

It must be obvious that it is essential 
to effective project management that it 
have firm, single direction: that the 
manager must manage his project— 
and that means he must manage ail his 
staff. Exactly how that can be done 
within the limitations essential in a 
complex operation is a matter that is 





*This statement was prepared by Miss Wood 
as a memorandum to the staff of the Chicago 
Housing Authority—as a sequel to the memo 
randum reproduced in the November 1946 


JouRNAL oF Housinc, page 259—‘The New 
Approach to Management—Tenant Educa 
tion.” 


tSee first paragraph of ““The New Approach 
to Management,” page 259, November 1946 
JouRNAI or Hot SING. 
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ELIZABETH WOOD 
Executive Se retary 
Chicago Housing Authority 


difficult to express in terms of explicit 
detail but ot one thing | am convinced: 
that is that when a project operation 
shows a split between administration 
and maintenance, or community actiy 
ities and administration, | know that 
the manager has not grasped the essen 
tials of his job and this situation spso 
facto shows an essential inefficiency 
and incapacity. 

Because uniform direction is essen 
tial, and because unification must exist 
in the person of the manager, | have 
set this document up as a des ription 
of the manager's job. It might be bet 
ter, perhaps, to call it a description ol 
the job of management. In this docu 
ment, however, | am using the words 
management and manager as synony 
mous. 


Four Responsibilities 


The operation of a project is roughly 
divided into four kinds of responsibili 
ties, of which the first 1s so much the 
most important that the other thre 
are wholly subordinate to it. This first 
category is the preparation and execu 
tion of the management (educational ) 
program. The other three are: (1) 
the direction of the staff to that end, 
including hiring, firing, and training; 
(2) the preparation of the annual and 
Jong-term program of improvements 
and betterments; and (3) the prepara 
tion of the annual 
budgets for carrying out the total op 
eration. 


long-term and 


In none of these operations 1s the 
manager a free agent. He must ope 
ate within a framework of policy and 
procedure, both federal and local, and 
of rigid, monetary limitations. But, in 
spite of these limitations, it is the pol 
icy of the Authority that he shall be 
responsible—he, and no ene else—for 
achieving a project that increasingly 
grows better in appearance at con 
stantly decreasing cost. 

“The manager is responsible for the 
preparation and exetution of the man 
agement (educational) program for 


tSee third paragraph, “The New Approach 
to Management,” page 259, November 1946 
Jou RNAL O} Hot SING 


his project.” By now it must be clear 
iow subordinate to this responsibility 
are the other three duties. No manager 
can determine the cost, nor, indeed, the 
several items of the program tor the 
physical operation ol the project, until 
he has determined and appraised the 
nature, content, and effectiveness of the 
educational program for that project 
A janitorial stafl of a given size may 
be quite adequate in a project: where 
tenant cooperation is good but totally 
inadequate where tenant cooperation 
is bad. The same is true of the! de 
vrating, housekeeping, and exterminat 
ing programs. 


No Educational Program 

It has been the unfortunate history 
of our operation that up to this time 
we have planned programs tor physi 
cal operation with totally inadequate, 
if not totally absent, educational pro 
grams. Yet, increasingly are we 
brought face to face with such ques 
tions as whether we must or must not 
increase our janitorial staff because we 
have or have not failed with our pro 
gram of stairwell maintenance; whether 
we must increase the number of ex 
terminators or painters. We have been 
brought face to face with this essential 
by our difficulties in maintaining oul 
projects to present a tolerable appear 
ance. It is for this reason that the 
memorandum “The New Approach to 
Management” was written and it is 
for this reason that, since the writing 
of that memorandum, | have been 
insisting that every manager review his 
operations in the light of the 


orandum. I have insisted that the man 


mcm 


agers review their administrative activi 
ties to see what each contributes to the 
education of his tenants: to see /ou 
each can be made to contribute more; 
to weigh their capacity to reach all 
tenants as effectively or as frequently 
as is necessary; and to devise new 
mechanisms in order to reach more 
tenants more frequently (using such 
advertising mechanisms as posters, an 
nual meeting, bulletins, etc.). I have 
also asked that, after the managers 
have determined the effectiveness of 
these mechanisms, they shall determine 
how effectively group techniques and 
the group activities natural in any com 
munity, can and must be used to 
achieve the basic objective ota housing 
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program, i.c., improvement of the liv 

ing standards of all tenants. 
Already, as a result of this new ap- 

proach, the managers have changed 


the content of their administrative 
activities. Persons who handle tenant 
selection do not just select tenants; the 
refrigerator inspector is not just in- 
specting refrigerators; the cashier is not 
just taking money; the exterminator 
is not just exterminating bugs—all 
these staff members are aware of, and 
are working on, the management pro- 
gram—the educational program. They 
are helping to write it and they are 
helping to carry it out. 


Personnel Hiring—Firing—Training 


The manager must have responsibil 
ity for directing his staff in the carry 
ing out of the management program 
and, this must include hiring, firing, 
reclassifying, and training. But the 
manager can not operate here, either, 
as a free agent. In hiring a person tor 
the administrative staff, the manager 
must stay within the framework of our 
“Personnel Manual.” Under its terms, 
the manager shall have the responsi 
bility for making the final selection 
among candidates recruited by the 
central office and judged to meet the 
minimum standards set up in_ the 
Manual. This Manual sets up the 
limits within which the manager can 
hire, fire, and promote his administra- 
tive personnel. 

In the hiring of engineering and 
maintenance personnel, the manager 
must depend on the general mainte 
nance superintendent to select a com- 
petent and qualified staff, since this 
superintendent is also in charge of 
labor relations and jurisdiction of work 
carried on by the various crafts and 
trades. It is my firm conviction, how 
ever, that a manager who insists on 
high standards of performance can 
within this framework secure a 
thoroughly satisfactory engineering and 
maintenance staff. It is important for 
managers to understand that, more im- 
portant than the right to hire directly, 
is the right and obligation to induct 
a new employee with firmness, under 
standing, and a clear sense of the job 
and the total program. Only in an 
unintelligently administered program 
will loyalty and fidelity to the Author- 
ity be overshadowed by loyalty and 
fidelity to outside agencies that would 
be harmful to the Authority. 

The right to fire is an important 
factor. The manager has always had 
the right to fire any employee for mis- 
conduct, non-observance of regulations, 
or conduct unbecoming an employee, 
without reference to any 
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outside 


agency or to central office personnel. 
Discharging engineering and mainte 
nance employees for inability to per 
form their work in accordance with 
accepted standards of technical compe 
tence is the sole responsibility of the 
general maintenance superintendent. 


Physical Condition of Properties 

The responsibility for the physical 
condition of the project has three 
phases: (1) the responsibility for estab 
lishing standards of condition and ap 
pearance; (2) the responsibility for 
determining the program for obtain- 
ing and maintaining these standards, 
by staff operations and by repairs and 
replacements; and (3) the responsibil 
ity to determine the program for im 
provements and betterments. 

Standards ot appearance and cleanli 
ness for all tenant-used space, includ 
ing dwelling spaces, stairhalls, laun 
dries, recreation community 
spaces, public tenant-used spaces, and 
grounds is the responsibility of the 
manager. Determination of the pro 
gram for obtaining and maintaining 
these standards, by staff operations, is 
the responsibility of the manager. This 
means that to achieve his objectives the 
manager has the responsibility to deter 
mine the quantity of staff labor and 
the programming of work necessary to 
gain these results. It is the responsi 
bility of the manager to determine 
such things as the size of the janitorial 
staff, the landscape staff, the painter 
staff, and the exterminating staff. It is 
also the responsibility of the manager 
to determine such programs as janitor 
schedules for litter pick-up, stairhall 
cleaning, laundry cleaning, etc.; sched- 
ules for painting (turnover painting, 
frequency of painting); schedules for 
improvement of landscape pattern; for 
conversion of basement space and addi 
tion of playground equipment. 

The engineering and maintenance 
division is responsible for carrying out 
these programs as devised by the man 
ager. It directs and gives out the work 
orders necessary for the carrying out 
of the program ordered by the man 
ager. 

The manager is also responsible for 
securing for his tenants, prompt, efh 
cient, and adequate servicing of their 
requests; adequate supplies of heat and 
hot water; and reasonably continuous 
supplies of all utilities. The engineer 
ing and maintenance division is a 
servant of the management in these 
responsibilities. 


rooms, 


Engineering and Maintenance 
The engineering and maintenance 
division under the direction of the 
general maintenance superintendent is 
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solely responsible for establishing 
standards for the following items as to 
appearance and cleanliness—plus_pro- 
grams for their inspection, Operation, 
maintenance, repair, replacement, and 
betterment: 
Heating plant 
Stock rooms 
Work shops 
Mechanical and electrical equipment rooms 
and all service space 
Heat distribution system and equipment 
Hot and cold water distribution system and 
equipment 
Sewage and drainage system and equipment 
Gas supply system and equipment 
Electrical distribution system and equipment 
Masonry structures 
Caulking, masonry waterproofing, tle set 
ting, lathing, plastering, carpentry 
Incinerators 
Sidewalks 
Drives 
Ground drainage 
Lawn hydrant system 
Retrigerators 
Gas stoves 
Painting for preservation. 


The manager is responsible for pre 
paring both the annual and the long- 
term budgets for operating the project 

but in this also he is not a free agent. 
The prorating of central office expenses 
is fixed without benefit of his approval. 
He must depend upon the general 
maintenance superintendent for the 
esumates of the required cost for 
keeping service space and equipment in 
suitable condition. He may argue and 
discuss the items but the chief responsi 
bility for this section lies with the 
maintenance division. All other con 
ditions are within his control. 

The challenge of management lies, 
as I have said before, in the manager's 
capacity to secure an increasingly better 
looking project for constantly decreas 
ing cost. 
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Resident Maintenance Does Work! 
EMIL KLEWER 


Manacer, 
Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority 





The following statement comes 
from a letter written by Mr. 
Klewer in response to an inquiry 
as to what techniques are em- 
ployed by the Cleveland Author- 
ity in its program of resident 
maintenance. 


ANY COMMENTS? 





Constant follow-up work and _ pres 
sure by the management is absolutely 
necessary as a means of getting resi 
dents to perform their assigned duties. 
in Cleveland a management assistant 
at each estate makes daily inspection 
tours to see that the halls are clean, the 
lawns around the building are free of 
debris, the mail boxes are polished, and 
the entrance door free of dirt. 

A maintenance schedule is sent to 
every resident (see sample reproduced 
on this page) and a copy posted in the 
entrance hall of every apartment build 
ing. Moreover, each spring the man 
agement sends out letters to its resi 
dents, outlining the resident mainte 
nance program on lawns and flowers. 
All of our residents are well informed 
as to their responsibilities . . . but it 
does not follow that our residents are 
meeting their maintenance duties with 
100 per cent cooperation. However, it 
a resident has failed to live up to his 
obligations, he is given notice to do so 
within twenty-four hours or pay a 
$1.00 maintenance service charge. This 
charge covers the cost of having our 
maintenance employee render the serv- 
ice for the resident. 


Appeals Ineffective 

Prior to initiating this “penalty” pay 
ment procedure, the management held 
meetings with the residents of badly 
maintained stairwells and urged them 
to keep cleaner halls. The most per- 
suasive appeals were of no avail. When 
the management put into effect the 
service charge system, residents were 
quick to shoulder their maintenance 
obligations. With this innovation, ex 
cellent results have been achieved. 

Residents living in the apartment 


buildings do not have to care for the 
lawns around the buildings. They may, 


with the permission of the manage 
ment, plant flowers around the build 
ing, but the cutting and watering of 
lawns is handled by the maintenance 
department. 
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Residents who are seen cutting across 
the grass regularly, injuring shrubs, or 
damaging trees are charged for dam 
ages. Some residents are negligent and 
are not very anxious to assume maint 
nance duties. Therefore, I repeat, 
of the best correcting this 
faulty attitude is under the “penalty” 
system, which fortunately, im 
proved our tenant maintenance stand 


one 
ways ol 


has, 


ards immeasurably. Even so, whatever 


success we have had with resident 


maintenance is principally due to the 
“walking” management assistant who 
is continually making inspections and 
treating all violations with a firm 
attitude. 

At some of our estates the families 
on the ground floor of apartments are 
relieved of the responsibility of taking 
turns in cleaning the stairwells but in 
lieu thereof they care for the lawns and 
apartment entrances. The degree of 
success and the operating techniques 
are not exactly the same at each estate 
The schedule below, for example, ap 
plies only to Cedar Apartments. At 
Outhwaite Homes, Gordon H. Simp 
son, the Manager there, distributes a 


somewhat different breakdown of re 


sponsibilities and a different type ap 


peal lor COOP ration. 
. 


RESIDENT’S SCHEDULE OF MAINTENANCE RESPONSIBILITIES 


CLEVELAND METROPOLITAN HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Subject: RESIDENT MAINTENANCE 
CEDAR APARTMENTS 
2202 FAST 30TH STREET 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Beginning ‘Monda June 3. 1940, residents wall assume full responsibility for the 
cleanliness of stairwell ntran entram ards, and laundn This program of “Resident 
Maintenance (ot which preliminary announcement was made some. time ago) calls for 
the whole-hearted cooperation of every resident in regularly performing the duties assigned 
Accordingly, the following duties are assigned to vou, as occupant of Dwelling No 
and responsibility for this work becomes part of vour lease agreement 
1. STAIRWELL AND ENTRANCE 
(a) On Monday and Tuesday’ 
of each weck, it will be your vonsibility to sweep your hall, and the stan 
down to (but not including) the basement hall, and wipe both sides of 
entrance door and glass. 
Also, remove any crayon or chalk marks from the doors and walls in thes 
assigned spaces 
(b) On or about the 10th* day of each month, thoroughly clean the above described 
hall and stairs, by scrubbing or mopping 
(NOTE: When sweeping stairs, u 1 dustpan ’ eave a pi f dirt in the 
hal below.) 
2. LAUNDRY AND DRYING ROOM 
] It will be your responsibility to leave the laundry and drying room tidy and broom 
clean, with papers and litter picked up, after your laundry period Also, if you 
use the metered washer, 1 must be left lean tor the next user 
3. TIME LIMIT 
The stairwell and entrance duties listed above must be completed hefore noor 
of your assigned days for taking care of them. This will assure uniform good 
appearance 
REMEMBER—IT IS UP TO YOU TO CARRY OUT THESE DUTIES REGULARLY 
ON YOUR ASSIGNED DAYS, NOT ONLY BECAUSE IT IS YOUR LEASE RESPONSI 
BILITY, BUT ALSO BECAUSE YOU WANT CEDAR APARTMENTS, WHICH IS YOUR 
HOME, TO PRESENT THE BEST POSSIBLE APPEARANCE AT ALL TIMES. THI 


AUTHORITY 


P. S. Please keep this schedule in your leas 


IS COUNTING ON YOUR 100 


COOPERATION ON 
CEDAR 


THIS PROGRAM 
MANAGEMENT 
nvelope. for 


reference 


On the 3rd day of every month polish the brass mail boxes in your entrance 


with a liquid brass polish.‘ 


‘Days vary on basis of a regular 


schedule for 
“?Duties shown in bold face type change, depending on floor on which resident lives: 


different floor levels and suite numbers 


(a) sweep 


firat floor hall, entrance slab and sidewalk from the building to the first sidewalk intersection: (b) 


sweep second floor hall and pick up all loose paper and other grounds litter within a 


around entrance used by resident 


Date varies on regular schedule for different floor 
floor 


‘Date varies on regular schedule for different 


$0 foot radiu 


levels and suite numbers 
levels and suite numbers 
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RESIDENTS “BARGAIN 
COLLECTIVELY” WITH 
L. A. AUTHORITY 


As part of a program “to promote 
the best interests of the people it has 
been named to serve,” the Housing 
Authority of the City of Los Angeles 
last summer initiated a collective bar 
gaining procedure through which ten 
ants can deal with management. The 
first such program of its kind in the 
country, the Los Angeles plan operates 
through resident councils at individual 
housing developments and an inter 
development council serving all de 
velopments. 

Resident councils at thirteen of the 
Authority’s thirty-one developments 
have already been recognized as the 
official representatives ol the tenants 
and, in October, the interdevelopment 
council was set up as the sole channel 
through which could be discussed those 
matters involving general policy or ad- 
ministrative problems affecting more 
than one development. 

According to the certificate of agree 
ment between the Authority and each 
of the resident councils, the responsi 
bility of the council is to work with the 
Authority “toward (1) the improve- 
ment and better operation of the devel 
opment; (2) the promotion of har- 
monious relations among residents; (3) 
the building up of a program of com- 
munity activities for all residents with 
out segregation or discrimination; and 
(4) the encouragement of resident co 
operation in the maintenance and beau 
tification of properties.” 

The Authority, in turn, agrees “to 
recognize no other group as the official 
representative of the residents of the 
development.” However, the Author 
ity specifically reserves the right to deal 
with any resident on his individual 
problems, if he so desires. 

Democratic Organizational Plan 

Councils must be democratically or 
ganized, with voting open to all adult 
residents without discrimination and 
without compulsory dues. Officers are 
elected regularly and, since each cer- 
tificate of agreement with the Author 
ity extends only for the duration of 
the terms of office of the current ofh- 
cers, a new certificate must be signed 
after each election. The manager of the 
individual development is the Author- 
ity contact point for the resident coun 
cil. All grievances, requests, and sug 
gestions of the council must first clear 
through him. If no agreement can be 
reached with him on a particular mat- 
ter, the question can be referred to 
the Management Supervisor; and if no 
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EVICTION OF HIGH-INCOME FAMILIES SERIOUS 
. . . NOT AS SERIOUS AS 
LOW-INCOME FAMILY HOUSING NEED 


New Orleans newspaper editorializes in 
support of eviction from local public 
housing of 1000 high-income tenants as 
means of converting housing to prewar 
low-rent status for low-income families. 


“The plight of 1000 families ordered to vacate the New Orleans Housing 
Authority projects by March 1 is obvious, but not so serious as that of 
several thousands of other families, qualified by their lower incomes for 
the apartments and now jammed into uncomfortable and almost unlivable 
quarters. It is hard for families with $2000 or $3000 earnings to find a 
place to live, but not nearly so trying as the problem that faces those with 
incomes of $1000 to $2000. 

“Large-scale evictions always bring hardships and produce some pathetic 
situations. That seems to account as much as anything else for the Housing 
Authority's somewhat tardy action in ordering the ‘excess income’ tenants 
to vacate, But the move could not be indefinitely deferred. The law has 
to be observed and the group ordered out can better fend for itself than 
the people qualified to get in. 

“Another factor worth mentioning is the taxpayers’ interest. Government 
gets the credit for the housing subsidy, but the taxpayers foot the bill. 
It shows up in the income-tax returns and in the city assessments. Sub- 
sidized housing and the bills connected with it are acceptable to the public 
only when the housing is used for people who can’t possibly afford to 
provide decent shelter for themselves. 

“The exchange of one group of tenants for the other is bound to create 
some disturbance in the housing situation, but there appears no doubt 
that it will tend more to relieve a crisis than create one. Much of the 
low-rental private housing around the city is now jammed to the point that 
it creates a real health problem. 

“The moving might conceivably create less disturbance than is now 
feared. For the amount of available housing is definitely on the increase. 
In, addition to the 420 veterans’ temporary units completed and occupied 
in the Todd Project at Camp Plauche, about 270 more will be available 
when the conversion is completed. If the FPHA can find the funds, it 
is expected that work already begun but temporarily stopped will be carried 
through on an additional 144. A moderate amount of new private housing 
is under construction and, as one real estate man pointed out, about 800 
houses are being advertised for sale. Some small percentage of these are 
available at prices that people with a mind to own their own homes can 
afford to pay.” 

Editorial 
Times-Picayune, New Orleans 
January 10, 1947 








agreement can be reached at this level, 


Informational Assistant, writes 


the problem can be referred one step 
higher to the General Housing Man- 
ager. 

The interdevelopment council, with 
which each resident council is affili- 
ated, “undertakes to work with the 
Authority toward the improvement of 
resident relations and the betterment of 
living conditions on the develop- 
ments.” Frank Wilkinson, Authority 


“the relationship between the indi- 
vidual councils and the interdevelop- 
ment council has been highly satisfac- 
tory to date and, as a result, has 
strengthened the understanding _ be- 
tween the Authority and its residents. 
It has also provided the residents with 
an opportunity (to make) sug- 
gestions for the physical improvement 
of the various developments.” 
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LOCAL AUTHORITY 
RETIREMENT PLAN 
DISCUSSED DURING 
TAMPA CONFERENCE 


The retirement plan for local hous 
ing authority personnel was the subject 
ot what turned out to be one of the 
liveliest sessions of the NAHO South 
eastern Regional Conference in Tampa 
last November. Homer Wickenden, 
Secretary of the National Health and 
Weltare 
on hand to discuss the plan and to 
answer questions about it. 

Mr. Wickenden reviewed particu 
larly the procedure that local housing 
authorities must follow in preparation 
for joining the plan. He emphasized 
the necessity for first securing written 
approval for participation 


Retirement Association, was 


from the 


FPHA Regional Office. While the 
National Health and Welfare Retire 
ment Association is eager to enroll 


local authority employees just as 


rapidly as possible, he said, it can not 





LOUISVILLE ENROLLS 


First local authority to enroll its 
eligible employees in the NAHO 
retirement plan is the City of 
Louisville Municipal Housing Com- 
mission. It is expected that the 
contract will be signed on Febru- 
ary 1. Three other authorities are 
near the contract signing point 
also; Newport, Rhode Island; St. 
Petersburg, Florida; and Jackson- 
ville, Fiorida. 











do so until the authority has first re 


ceived its letter of approval trom 


FPHA. Before such approval can be 
obtained, the authority must) submit 
to the FPHA Regional Director a 


statement of its personnel policy in 
accordance with Sections 411 and 416 
ot the “FPHA_ Requirements _ for 
Urban Low-Rent Housing and Slum 
Clearance.” 

Forty-five local authorities have al 
ready been in touch with the Retire 
ment Association with reference to the 
required preliminary steps for partici- 
pation in the plan, Mr. Wickenden 
told the group. The Retirement Asso 
ciation has enrolled more than 10,000 
members since it started operations 
fifteen months ago and its employer 
employee contributions are now com 
ing in at the rate of approximately $3 
million per year. 

Details of the retirement plan, to 
gether with a post card questionnaire, 
Were sent out to every active local hous- 
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WEIGHING IN AT WESTLAKE TERRACE 


Child-care facilities are a part of the community building of Westlake Terrace, 618- 
unit low-rental development of the Youngstown (Ohio) Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity. The August 1946 Journal pictured the library facilities of the community build- 
ing, which is known as Lexington Settlement and which is run by the Children’s 
Service Bureau, an erdowed private social agency that provides a complete community 
program to both the residents of Westlake Terrace and the surrounding neighborhood 


—at no cost to the Youngstown Authority. 


ing authority by NAHO in October 
Of the thirty-hve authorities that re 
turned the questionnaires, twenty-five 
indicate that they are eligible for the 
plan and expect to install it. Five re 
port that they already have a retire 
ment plan in effect (under federal or 
local civil service). Another tour state 
that they are not eligible tor participa 


tion. 


Interest in Other Plans 


\ number of authorities indicated 


interest in other types of employe« 


security measures and asked for help 
and information on the following 


plans: 


ineniy Vincent compensation (4 


group accident insurance (3) 
group hospitalization (2 iuthortu nm 
quired; & reported that they ha installes 
thi tem) 

dit umon (1) 


Questions Raised 


In investigating the NAHO plan, 
nany loc al authorities have raised ques 
such a character that N. H 
Dosker, Chairman of the NAHO com 


mittee that devised the plan, has pro 


tions of 


posed that the entire matter be brought 
up for discussion at the February meet 
both the NAHO Board and 
the Committee on FPHA-Local Hous 
ing Authority 


ings ol 
Relations Following 
these discussions, Mr. Dosker plans to 
ISsuc either 


clarifying statements, 


through the Journat or through a 


special bulletin to local authorities 
} 
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Artis, Manager of Lock 
held Garden Apartments—a 748-tamily 
PWA development in Indianapolis 
sends in typical work schedules pre 
pared for maintenance _ personnel. 
Based on an eight-hour day, the sched 
ules list all regular duties, plus the 
number of minutes that each operation 
should take; in addition they allow for 
some free time for miscellaneous and 
emergency jobs. 

For example, the schedule for eve 
ning, night, and Sunday janitors (3:30 
p.m. to midnight) shows sixteen jobs 
that must be done daily. Examples of 
such jobs are cleaning the drinking 
fountain (2 minutes); making observa 
tions on steam operation and shutting 
down steam (45 minutes); checking 
and replacing all burned-out light 
bulbs in stairwells, brackets, garages, 
and grounds (60 minutes). Another 
category shows jobs that must be done 
several times per week—such as scrub 
bing stairway and lobby twice a week 
(30 minutes each time). Certain jobs 
are done twice a month 
Sunday—such as brushing radiators 
(15 minutes) and wiping down metal 
window frames with metal polish (60 
minutes). 


always on a 


All janitors are required to report to 
the ofhce at regular intervals to take 
care of messages, lock-outs, phone calls, 
Miscel 
laneous jobs for which no time sched 


and other necessary services. 


ule is specified include seasonal activi 
ties—clearing ice and snow from steps 
and walks, watering the grass, ete. 
Also, all janitors are requested to keep 
walks and grounds clear of paper, 
broken glass, and trash. A great deal 
of this work, Mr. Artis points out, 
can be done by absorbing lost motion 
in going from one point to another 
about the project in the performance 
of other duties. 


MANAGEMENT TOOLS—SEEN IN 
PRINT, NOT IN OPERATION 
Janitor’s Jeep—A movable platform 
(32% x 34% x 36 inches) equipped 
with a 27-gallon corrugated Witt can 
and cover; two 14-quart oval pails; a 
rack for polish cans, scrub brushes, 
rags, etc.; and ring supports for carry 
ing brooms and brushes in an upright 
position. Of all-steel construction, the 
jeep is said to be able to carry loads 
up to one-half ton and is advertised 
as useful for speeding up the mopping 
and waxing of large floor areas, carry 
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ing ice or refuse, cleaning, and similar 
maintenance chores. It is available in 
any color at $75 from Howard J. Bar 


rett, 1908 Walnut Street, Philadel 
phia 3. 
Upending Loaded Barrels—A device 


known as the “Up-Ender” 
of a long rod attached by an axle to 
two wheels and 


consisting 


two hinged lifting 
is said to make an easy and safe 
job of lifting heavy, loaded barrels and 
drums and setting them on end. Ca 
pacity is 1000 pounds. It is available 
from the Colson Corporation, Elyria, 
Ohio. 


arms 


WATCH YOUR 





TURN OFF 
UNNECESSARY 
LIGHTS 





AVOID THE 
vse oF 
HOT PLATES 





DONT OVER USE 
ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES 


DONT HEAT 





with 
ELECTRICITY ee ee ee ee oe 


Because !.. 
———— 
THE ZURNING OUT OF ONE TRANSFORMER 


WILL DEPRIVE YOU AND AS MANY AS 90 OF 
YOUR NEIGHBORS OF ELECTRICITY FOR A WEEK! 


DONT ENDANGER 


YOUR NEIGHBOR 





ELECTRICITY SAVING PROGRAM 


The above poster is one of the steps 
in the campaign of the Housing Au 
thority of the City of Seattle to combat 
over-usage of electricity in both tempo 
rary and permanent housing. It has 
been given to every resident in the 
Authority's developments and, upon 
move-outs, it is posted in a conspicuous 
place in the vacant unit. The Author 
ity also uses tenant newspapers and 
personal contacts to impress residents 
with the importance of conserving elec 
tricity and it is now in the process ot 
installing check meters in the perma 
nent war housing developments. Pub 
lic Relations Director Ruth Howell 
writes that several other authorities in 
the Pacific Northwest Region saw the 
poster at the NAHO regional confer 
ence in September and ordered copies 
for their own use. 





Hints to the Housing Manager 


JANITORS’ TIME SCHEDULES 
Lionel F. 


Kit for Selderless Wire Connections 

Contains installation tool tor cutting 
and stripping wire, indicating stud 
sizes, and crimping terminals to the 
wire. Also includes an assortment ot 
100 of the most commonly used AMP 
solderless terminals. Available at $5.95 
from Aircraft Marine Products, Inc., 
1523 North 4th Street, 
Pennsylvania. 


Ladder for Fire Exit--Made of oak 


and ropes and installed in a red cabinet 


Harrisburg, 


fastened under the window, this ladder 
can be used for quick exit in case of 
emergency, Rungs are 18 inches wide 
and are spaced 16 inches apart. Avail 
able in second, third, and fourth floor 
cabinet models at $25, $38, and $48, 
respectively, from Ace Safety Ladder 
Manufacturing Company, 1018 North 
9th Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 
Corrosion Resistant Coatings- 
“Ucilon” coatings, made from synthetic 
resins, can be applied to any metal, 
wood, or concrete surface by brushing, 
spraying, or dipping and are said to 
alkalies, 
water, cleaning compounds, and indus 
trial oxidants. 


resist acids, alcohols, salts, 


They are supposed to 
stand up under corrosive conditions too 
tough for ordinary maintenance paints 
and can be obtained through United 
Chromium, Inc., 51 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. 

Portable Insecticide Sprayer and 
Duster—“Thoro-Spray” is an 8-pound 
electric either 


gadget that handles 


liquid or powder insecticide, disin 
fectant, or deodorant. It comes with 
a 24-ounce jar for storing the insecti 
cide, etc., and the spraying and dusting 
units are interchangeable. A time 
switch adjusts the 110-120 volt motor 
from one to thirty minutes. Availabk 
from Lowell Manufacturing Company. 


389 East Illinois Street, Chicago. 


“ODD-JOBS” TOOLS 

As janitors and maintenance men go 
about their work, they have 
occasions to tighten a bolt or screw, to 
dig dirt out of some small corner, to 
remove gum from the floor, or to per- 
form other similar odd jobs. To take 
care of such jobs as they come up and 
before they become more serious, H. H. 
Linn of Columbia University in one 


many 


ot his eleven pamphlets on property 
maintenance suggests that janitors 
should always carry about with them 
three simple tools—a pair of 6-inch 
pliers, a 3-inch blade screw driver, and 
a 1'4-inch putty knife. 
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IMPORTANCE OF MAINTENANCE GAINING RECOGNITION 

I have been shouting for years to get better recognition 
ot the importance of physical operations in the housing 
program. It seems that this recognition is gradually coming 
as deterioration of our housing creeps up on us and costs 
begin to mount to recoup the liveability we started with. 
Sut it is slow in materializing. 


Those at the firing line see the needs most vividly and 
are anxious to know what to do about them. People in 
high places are too busy with all manner of administrative 
matters to get down to a grass roots’ understanding of the 
problem. Yet 75 per cent of the management dollar is 
spent in physical operations and in the whole public hous 
ing program of today it represents over $100 million a year 
business. This isn’t “peanuts” as some would seem to view 
it. Furthermore our subsidies are based on operating costs 
vs. income and this is the very heart of the financial 
structure, 

We are now getting set up so we can forge ahead on a 
program of real maintenance that we hope will be effective. 
Everyone must understand it and, when they do, we believe 
they will give it a place of high priority in their thinking 
instead of taking it on as a sort of afterthought, as is often 
done. We believe the JourNAL is just what we need to 
express ourselves to the firing line. 


R. Skagerberg, Washington, D. C. 


ELIZABETH WOOD'S ARTICLE APPRECIATED 

We enjoyed very much the article in your November 
1946 issue of THe Journat oF Hovusine by Elizabeth Wood 
on the subject “The New Approach to Management—Ten 
ant Education.” 

We feel that this article is so valuable that we would lik« 
to distribute it to representatives of agencies in this region 
with whom we work and from whom we receive extension 
of services into the housing areas. Could you supply us 
with a minimum of twenty-five copies of this article in order 
that we may make such distribution. 

Mary Nan Gamble, Fort Worth 
THE JOURNAL’S TIME SCHEDULE 

I have just finished reading the December issue of the 
JourNaAL. It is getting better all the time. Congratulations. 
You have made great strides in the timing of the Journat, 
but I believe that if there is one point on which we are 
still vulnerable, it is the fact that it does not get to the 
readers during the current-issue month. I notice that the 
December issue reports incidents which have occurred as 
late as December 12 and 13. Maybe it is the intent to 
have a given issue cover the activities of that month. It 
this is the policy, it may be well to give it further considera 
tion, as it does represent a departure from normal practice. 


Lawrence M. Cox, Norfolk, Virginia 


Editor's Note: The Journat is not only vulnerable, it is 
virtually defenseless on the score of its mailing date. We 
were a month late with the December issue; we shall be 
about three weeks late this month; in February we hope to 
cut the delay down to a week or ten days; in March it is 
our ambition to come out at about the originally scheduled 
date: the 10th of the month. 

Disruption of our mailing schedule first occurred last fall, 
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ollowing the annual meeting, due (1) to a threatened strike 
it our print shop, which caused us to hold copy up tor at 
least three weeks, and (2) accumulated work piled up in 
the month or so prior to the annual meeting. The strike 
threat continued through the end of the year, resulting in 
1 slow-down in printing production and a_ consequent 
inability to make up the time lost during October. Every 
effort is being made, however, to regain our losses and to 
vet back to the 10th-of-the-month mailing. 


PROPOSAL FOR CONTROLLING INFLATED LAND VALUES 

Speculative tendencies and practices to increase or inflat 
the value of vacant land without any physical improvement 
of the land, or without adding something tangible to it, 
should be discouraged and stopped. A simple way to check 
this tendency is to require a statement from the owner ol 
the land as to its value and then to tax it 100 per cent. This 
will also bring vacant land within the city limits, as well 
as the starving land developments of the past, into the 
market at a more moderate price, requiring less capital 
nvestment from the home seeker or builder, resulting in 
iess rent or amortization. 

\lso, we should restrict the granting of further new 
land developments until some of the old and idle ones are 
used up. There are now sufficient land developments and 
vacant lots available for building purposes in most cities and 
counties to last for the next ten years at least. 

Further, all vacant land acquired by the cities for tax 
delinquency, title to which should be guaranteed by the 
state, should be placed for sale on the open market through 
a real estate bureau created under the city administration 
Preterence should be given to bona hide home seekers and 
builders and not to speculators in land. 


George ]. lzay, Los Angeles 


TENANT-MANAGEMENT RELATIONSHIP DESCRIBED 

With reference to relationships between staff and tenants 

in our dealings with our tenants we have attempted to 
walk the very narrow and uncertain line that lies between 
the attitude of complete friendliness, and laxness. We recog 
nize the necessity of firmness with tenants who are anti 
social, unfriendly, vandalistic, indifferent, or vicious; in 
other words, our interest is primarily in the great majority 
of people who wish to follow the dictates of decency and 
good neighborliness. On the other hand, of course, we 
recognize that arbitrariness or inflexible severity defeat their 
own purposes and build up resentments and irrational hos 
tility which justify any kind of negative behavior. 

Perhaps a bit of personal reference will make clearer the 
basis of my attitude. Before I began managing housing, 
| was a very active member of the American Federation of 
leachers, which threw me into very close relationships with 
both members of the American Federation of Labor and 
the CIO. As a result of this, I did educational and organiz 
ing work in a considerable number of CIO unions. My 
first housing assignment was in an area where I had de 
veloped a number of pretty close triendships among the 
steel workers through my organizing work. Thus, my first 
group of tenants included a large number of what might 
be called, without exaggeration, personal friends. 

When I transferred to Detroit and to Herman Gardens, 
| already knew, through my union relationships, consider 
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able numbers of people in the unions here. .. . By a natural 
development and extension of such friendships, | have come 

know a large proportion of the residents here on a 
personal rather than a business level. 


Two other factors have increased this personal relation 
ship with the tenants. First, because of the housing shortage 

Detroit, | was forced to live in the project for the first 
year and a half of my work here. Participation by myseli 
and tamily in many of the social events of the residents, 
and in the Co-op, developed this personal acquaintance 
rapidly. 

Second, from the beginning, I encouraged in every way 
possible the development of community organizations. The 
natural result was that because of the usual inexperience 
in parliamentary procedure and other organizational prob 
lems, | was frequently called as consultant and adviser 
in the early stages of organization. In this manner, I came 

know several hundred of the leaders and community 
conscious citizens on a functional level totally unrelated 
the question of tenant responsibility (rent, tenant mainte 
nance, regulations, etc.). 

To sum up... 1 would say that my concern as a man 
ager has been always, wherever possible, to develop the 
human relationship to the fullest extent possible. While 
admitting that this attitude has certain obvious disadvan 
tages (the occasional attempt to use a personal relationship 
for special favors—which can usually be turned aside with 

hint that other people would not like to see anyone be 
treated as a favorite), | am convinced by objective evidence 
that this is a good system. 


[ like it and it works. People tind it more natural and 
easier to cooperate when they feel that they are doing some 
thing for a friend. The ramifications of this approach take 
in practically all the relationships between landlord and 
tenant. Moreover, such a philosophy tends to encourage the 
spread of triendliness and cooperation between tenant and 
tenant. We have noted, as have others, that when we began 
meeting with the tenants to organize their neighborhood 
and community councils, and especially when they began 
to organize parties for themselves and for the children, that 
what might be called the “police aspect” of management 
shrank phenomenally. 


Up to that point, the sudden juxtaposition of people ot 
violently different backgrounds, cultural, religious, sectional, 
and even racial (we have had mostly inmigrants: northern, 
southern, western, eastern, white, Japanese, Chinese, and 
Indian-Mexican) produced violent clashes, even fist fights 
between women... . 


Having this philosophy and personal attitude, it naturally 
follows that I ask and expect my staff, particularly the office 
staff, to be friendly also with the tenants. We can, of course, 
not subscribe to the philosophy that the customer is always 
right; we frequently have to say no, and if we have to, we 
do so, sometimes bluntly. But our philosophy is sometimes 
summed up to tenants as “there is no harm in asking.” 
While we try to strike a balance between coddling tenants 
and being uncooperative, we lean over backwards a bit 
in the direction of giving every reasonable service we can, 
especially if it does not cost anything but courtesy. 


I have impressed upon my staff that they are never to 
be impolite or flip or superior with the tenants or the public. 
On the other hand, I have made it very clear to the tenants 
that I require our staff to be treated with the courtesy which 
it is the right of every human being to expect. Whether 
it is because of my attitude or because of the decency and 
high quality of our community, the fact remains that there 
have been so few cases of discourtesy or rudeness between 
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the office staff and the tenants as to be almost unknown 


I can not say we have been so completely successful 
developing this attitude on the part of the maintenance 
stafl. For one thing, the whole maintenance department 
operates trom buildings two blocks away from the office 
ind close supervision over them is much more difficult than 
over the office staff. 


Second, | have one maintenance staff member who 1s a 
yrievance man for his union. He conceives it as his duty 
to the union to see that the tenants do not do anything 
which might be done by a maintenance employee. As a 
result of these two conditions, there have been, at tmes, 
evidences of hostility toward the tenants on the part of 
some of the maintenance employees. This has been reflected 
also in some of the tenants in their attitudes toward the 
maintenance workers. However, in general, | believe that 
my publicly expressed attitudes, as reflected in management 
bulletins printed in the project newspaper from time to time, 
do influence the maintenance workers, and I am finding 
more and more that the maintenance workers are beginning 
to go beyond the mere craft labor of fixing faucets, ranges, 
and doors, and are beginning to counsel with the tenants, 
so that they will be able to operate the equipment and main 
tain the property more effectively. 


I have not completely succeeded in making my mainte- 
nance workers think of their jobs as one which has a public 
responsibility altogether, but I believe the tide is flowing 
in that direction and as labor conditions stabilize, I believe 
that objective can be attained. 


Hugh A. Wing, Detroit 


STOP WASTE 
THIS MODERN WAY 


To cut water and fuel bills, slash labor costs 
and prolong fixture life, first use this pat'd. 
“SEXAUER’ Precision Tool. It re-forms rough, 
raised, washer-chewing faucet seats to a 
smooth, round, corrosion-resisting surface — 
better than when new. Fits all faucets and 
many small valves. 


Then install pat'd. “EASY-TITE’ 300° F. 
Faucet Cushions. Built of easy-closing DU- 
PONT NEOPRENE (not fibre or rubber), they 
withstand extreme hot water. Fabric-rein- 
forced like a tire, ““EASY-TITES” outlast ordi- 
nary washers 6-to-1, won't split or mush out 
of shape. 


FREE 102-Page Catalog 

Lists over 2,000 ‘SEXAUER' Triple-Wear Re- 
placement Parts and Precision Tools for the 
maintenance of existing plumbing and heat- 
ing systems, as advertised in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST and standard with leading 
engineers everywhere. Write for free copy. 


J. A. SEXAUER MFG. CO., Inc., DEPT. J1, 
” 2503-5 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK CITY 51. 
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SPECIALISTS IN PLUMBING AND HEATING 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
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Po ERE Pa Ee et 
t ees ae i 
ELIZABETH WOOD, 
it is rumored in’ Chicago, is the author of 


novel that will probably be published in 
April. Miss Wood wrote the book severa 
years ago, before her entrance into the public 
housing field. On mentioning it recently im 
in informal conversation, she was prevailed 
upon to “take it out of her trunk” and sub 
mit it for criticism and possible publica 
tion. The statement is made that, inasmuch 
is it was written before she became interested 
in housing, there ts not a blueprint, a labor 
strike, or a racial problem in the book. It'ts 
1 psychological study of a family and 1s saul 
to be an unusually well told story, indicating 
1 sensiuve appreciation of = relationships be 


tween tamily member 


EDMOND H. HOBEN, 

NAHO’s tormer Associate Director as ore 
entered the housing field after more that 
two vears retirement due to ill health. He 
has taken a position with the Region VIII 
ofhice of the Federal Public Housing Author 
ity as Housing Manage ment Adviser, Area IV 
with headquarters in Detroit, with responsi 
bility for several thousand units of war hous 


ing 


LAURINE WINLACK 

has resigned trom the Office of the Adnmun 

istrator of the National Housing Agency to 

return to her tormer position with the Na 

tional Public Housing Conference. While with 

NHA she was Director of the Group Sers 
Division 


ROBERT E. MERRIAM 

has resigned as Dhurector of the Chicago 
Metropolitan Housing Council to run for 
alderman of Chicago's fifth ward. He had 
been with the Council only about six months 
before which he had been with FPHA’s 
Region IIL office 


FRANK WILKINSON 


of the Housing Authority ot the City of Lo 
Angeles was appointed at the tme_ ot 
NAHO’'s Pacific Southwest Regional Confer 
ence last December to organize a California 
Public Housing Conference 


CHARLES LITTERIA 

has been appointed a Social Affairs Officer in 
the United Nations Department of Socia 
Affairs, with headquarters at Lake Succe 

New York. In this capacity, he will partic 
ipate in setting up international machinery fo 
the consideration of housing and town plan 
ning problems (sce page 35) He writes 
The Division of Social Questions 1s th 
ection within the 


Affairs which will be working with thi 


Department of Social 


housing] question from the social aspects 
point of view. The Department of Economic 
Affairs ius also working with the economn 
wpects of the problem. The study and work 
ing out of this question wi'l be coordinated 
flort ot the two departments Mr. Litteria 
however, that he is currentl too 
wamped with work in the creation of an 
International Children’s Emergency Fund 





have been able to give much tume to thi 
exploration of the housing and town planning 
held 


JOHN P. DEAN, 
FPHA’s Region II Economist and the author 


# several recent books and articles on hom« 


January, 1947 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur 
chaser is a public agency or a library, or 


obtains permission to buy on a charge basis 





0234. THE SLUM: Is Rehabilitation 
Possible? Chicago Housing Authority. 
1946. 36 pp. plano. Has been distributed 
free to all local housing authorities. Ad- 
ditional copies available at 50 cents each 
on request to NAHO. 

‘In 1944, the City ot Chicago granted to 
the Chicago Housing Authority tunds tor the 


tudy of the possibilitx rehabilitation in 


lum ircas Thi report mmarize the ob- 
rctives sought wu iking the tud the 
methods used, and the conclusions arrived at. 
While the detailed analysis of rehabilitation 
possibilities was confined to a single block 
in Chicago's South Sid the conclusions are 
ipplicable to practica , f the blighted 
ireas in Chicago and wi « very likely foun 


valid tor other metropolitan cit 


The conclusion reaches ifter a vear f 
intensive stud 1s that modernization of 
lum buildings ts neith profitable tor ri 

ite owners, nor the economical wav of 


providing subsidized housing under govern- 
ment ownership Rehabilitation 1s physically 


possible tor eight out of ten buildings in the 


irea However, met bringing the build- 
ings up to legal minimum standards would 
cut present profits in half; if the buildings 
were modernized, profits would disappear 


entirely and rents would be too high for half 
of the present occupants of the neighborhood, 
Public housing, the Authority finds, can pro- 
vide housing for low-income tamuilies in new 
buildings at lower rents than are possible in 


rehabilitated = structures 


pwnership, wrote the lead arucle tor tl Jar 
uary wsuc of The American Home Pathe 
the article was “Has Home Ownership Bee 
Oversold to th American Publi 


JOHN D. LANGE 
has been appoint \ tant Region ID 
rector tor FPHA’s Region HI offce—with 1 
ponsibility tor Project Manage nt. H 
FPHA’s central ofh in Washington t ot 
the Region III staff in Chicag In Washin 
ton he was Directo t Management O 
tions for fifteen stat n ti out tern ane 


outhcentra if 


FREDERICK GUTHEIM 


is the author n ti 1 y 
28. 1946 issuc t The Nation under th tit 
The Last Skvyscrape Mr. Guthei 
cusses the site of the United Nations Assemt 
headquarters in New Y k Curt omtu 
t it tat AK 
“ t \par t v ) 
nviror nt k wing a 
near-in housing Mr. Gutl 
1 n th tafi t ) t \ ist 
tors of the Nat il) Housing Agen 


Washington 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





HOUSING AND CITIZENSHIP: A 
Study in Low-Cost Housing, by Major 
George Herbert Gray. 1945. 250 pp. 
$7.50. Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18. 
Housing and Citizenshy is a thorougt 
going stuc t low-rent housing ublic ar 
wivate, both in the Unite 


| State Tin nae 
Although the Reimhold Publishing ¢ 








ion has priced it rather staggering it { 
SI ig f text; its han t 
hart n hea tu i t 
‘ | nch vith t 
: 3 aon lumn i ' nn t k 
I ima it n 
It ist D ‘ itte« but wi rn 
that tl wok has a definit t ‘ 
M Gs u ved that all A ’ 
’ i < ite housed H i tee 
ing i ne ’ the t r Ma t 
wl ing tha mal ind pr nt tu 
gument ta ’ uw it Although tu i 
usacding int vot-checking vith the 
ure t tact r nte« ssurec I 
ew that tl naterial can b vit 
nfidens There a 1 ftew 1 
uch as reterence to the National H ing 
\dmuinistration which 1s n hor «| wit 
place in th index 
The book 1s divided into two majo 
Ihe first inchuce 1 convement and itt tu 
tow ov tre Various stage im the l rf 
vements histor Also included 
inalvsi ot the public housing gra 
Ter iffectung rura is wel i urban 
using are presentes There 1 tu i 
sion ot the housing situation in b.nglan 
Hollan Denmark, Sweden, Germa im 
France His brieter discussion of housing 
Russia 1 thought-provoking Major Gra 
n nts that it was in Russia that he foun 
th tandards ot the unit of housing Ik 
t! ! America—kitchen, dining 
mg roe bedroom, bathroon vitl 
uding ntral heat. ar t 
Taal ‘ CAK nt i H Z 
Man t th ‘ 
ri nusua ge 
i ib ras to b r 
cdomest quaiit H wile i rn 
" wile ma i x " tl 
know \ 1 or West I 
| Il ‘ t to the 
tk t mica macKgroun tf tt 
m rogra It i i 
mati uy ul nt 
using b il 
Ta dealing vith tne t 
ita } 
\ , lt . insufficient 
Or t ‘ , , 
f im haMilitation na ! Te 
Ww ng « tr vhbeorl ‘ 
ne gt “ t | r 
ding 1 nag 
M ( t ule 





housing the American people as a comprehen 
sive one, requiring a full kit of tools, sub 
stanually as would be provided by the Wag 
ner-Ellender-Taft bill. His method of relaung 
the component parts of such a broad program 
was not, however, through a unihed National 
Housing Agency but through a Federal Hous 
ing Council, representative of all government 
agencies and points of view concerned. He 
proposed that the various federal housing 
agencies be represented on this Council, which 
would have a small executive committee and 
would be to 
“establish the national policies of the com 
prehensive housing program.” Separation of 
policy formulation and program administra 
tion is unrealistic. It is even difficult and 
cumbersome when attempts are made to 
separate the two functions in different parts 
However, this and some 
other debatable proposals do not detract trom 
the value of this book as a source of easily 
accessible information useful to the experi 


a chief officer. Its purpose 


of the same agency 


enced, but especially valuable to newcomers 
to the housing field, 
Florence D. Stewart, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


3000 FAMILIES MOVE TO MAKE 
WAY FOR STUYVESANT TOWN: A 
Story of Tenant Relocation Bureau, Inc., 
by Rosamond G. Roberts. February 1946. 
23 pp. $1.00. James Felt & Company 
Inc., 362 Fifth Avenue, New York City 1. 

To help the 3000 families living on the 
site of the proposed Stuyvesant Town rede 
velopment project find other quarters, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company “‘de- 
cided to undertake an experiment unique 1n 
the history of private housing. It assumed 
the responsibility of helping tenants find other 
homes, even though the law contained no 
such requirement.” The Tenant Relocation 
Bureau opened its office on the site in January 
1945; by November of the same year, all but 
77 of the 3000 families had moved, without 
the necessity for a single eviction. At its peak, 
the Bureau's staff numbered thirty persons, 
including management, inspectors (who in 
spected every vacant apartment betore listing 
it_as available), and interviewers (who visited 
every family on the site, followed up each case 
individually, and cooperated with social and 
community agencies) 

Since the overwhelming majority of | the 
families on the site were in the low-income 
bracket, it was estimated that not more than 
3 per cent of them could expect to be re 
housed in Stuyvesant Town, where rents were 
expected to run about $14 per room per 
month. “Unless sufficient decent, safe, and 
housing is available’ for site oc 
cupants, the Bureau concludes, “it will have 
to be provided by other means Other 
wise], by forcing people from one slum area 
into another, the basic ills of most urban 
low-rent housing will merely be shifted to a 
different location. If urban redevelopment is 
going to benefit the entire city, the needs of 
famies living on s'um sites must be given 


sanitary 


consideration through long-range planning.” 


HOUSING IN FRONT ROYAL, VIR- 
GINIA: Facts and Trends. June 1946. 
93 pp. mimeo. The American University, 
1901 F Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

One of the verv few attempts to describe 
and analyze a local community housing mar 
ket and to understand the economic forces 
that shape community development, particu 
larly with respect t Representing 
the joint effort of ten students in a housing 
class conducted by the American University 
in cooperation with the National Housing 
Agency, the study was undertaken because 
those students “wanted to learn more about 
the manner in which housing markets oper- 
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» housing. 


ate.” More important than the actual facts 
about the Front Royal situation 1s the overall! 
pattern presented tor similar studies. It is 
the group’s opinion that such studies can be 
of greatest beneht if they are undertaken on 
1 continuing basis to keep up with ever-chang 


ing cond trons 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSING 
INVENTORY AND FORECAST CON- 
FERENCE. 1946. 200 pages. $2.00. Na- 
tional Committee on Housing, One Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 10. 
Complete Conterenc 
held in Chicago, November 19 to 21—to 
gether with the NCH recommendations on 


proceedings ot the 


} 


veterans housing, announced on December 4 
is an outgrowth of the meeting. The Con 
ference was divided into two major sections 
the veterans housing program and the future 
of housing—and featured such speakers as 
Miles L. Colean, Philip M. Klutznick, Leon 
H. Keyserling, Dillon S. Myer, Richard 1 
Ratcliff, Joseph Meyerhoff, Frank Kirkpatrick, 
William J. Guste, and other housing, planning, 
and industry representatives 

The NCH veterans housing recommenda- 
tions, many of which paralleled President 
Truman's December 14 housing statement, 
called for (1) removal of price and rental 
ceilings on new housing: (2) special emphasis 
on rental housing: (3) continuation « 
trols over 


ft con 
nonresidential construction; (4) 
immediate authorization of the construction ot 


100,000 units of low-rent public housing for 
veterans; (5) enactment of long range housing 
legislation [calling attention to “certain in 
Hationary and uneconomic provisions” of the 
Wagner-Ellender-Tatt bill]; (6) meeting the 
need of housing tor minority groups 


EFFECT OF CORPORATE INCOME 
TAXES ON INVESTMENT IN RENT- 
AL HOUSING, by Randolph Paul and 
Miles L. Colean. 1946. 24 pp. $1.00. Na- 
tional Committee on Housing, One Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 10. 

Two authorities in the fields of housing 
and taxation recommend elimination of the 
corporate income tax on rental housing as 
a means of stimulating construction of much 
needed rental accommodations 


BUILDING CODE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR NEW DWELLING CONSTRUC.- 
TION. National Bureau of Standards 
bulletin BMS-107. 1947. 50 pp. 20 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

A comprehensive bulletin giving modern 
ized building code requirements for new 
dwelling particularly multiple 
dwellings and moderate-size individual houses 


construction 


of the type encouraged under the veterans 


emergency housing program The recom 


mended requirements were developed — by 
NHA and its constituents in consultation 
with the 


cies an 


Bureau and other government agen 


s offered as a guide to assist local 
communities in modernizing or revising their 
codes. Supersedes bulletin BMS-88, “Recom 
mended Building Code Requirements for New 
Dwelling Construction,” which was prepared 
by the Central Housing Committee several 


ars ago 


COLLIER’S. The Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Company, Springfield, Ohio. 10 
cents per copy. 

For the past tew months, Collier's has been 
carrying a series of articles on the housing 
problem in various localities throughout the 
countrv—the current shortage, the benefits of 
public housing, the need for redevelopment 


and slum clearance, housing for minority 





groups, the promise of prefabrication Appear 
ing at irregular intervals, the articles ar 
factual and well written in a popular vein b 
staff writers Lester Velie and Frank Gervasi 


ind serve an important function in mass ed 
ucation in the facts of housing. Occasional] 
however, the articles miss up on some facts 
One such lapse—on the question of coopera 
tion ot the building trades in Chicago—gav 


rise to a quick reply from Elizabeth Wood 
Executive Secretary of the Chicago Housing 
Authority 
public housing developments “ 


Another declared that low-rent 
are almost com 
pletely self-sustaining Their initial cost 1 
liquidated over 20- and 40-year periods b 
the income from the rents collected from the 
tenants Such misstatements are rare and 
on the whole, do not detract from the valu 
able service the series performs. Following 
i list of the articles in the series: 
Housing: The Chicago Racket, by Lester 
Velie (October 26, 1946) 
Housing: Detroit's Time Bomb, by Lester 
Velie (November 23, 1946) 
Housing: Dixie’s Dilemma, by Frank Ger 
vast (November 30, 1946) 

Housing: The Homeless Southwest, b 
Frank Gervasi (December 14, 1946) 
Housing: No Home in the West, by Lester 

Velie (December 21, 1946) 
Housing: No Answer in San Francisco, b 
Lester Velie (January 11, 1947) 
Housing: Tomorrow's Answer (January 18 
1947) 


A HOUSING PROGRAM FOR AMER.- 
ICA, by Charles Abrams. L.I.D. Pamph- 
let Series. 1947. 32 pp. 25 cents. League 
for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York City 3. 

\ plea for redefining the respective func 
tions of public and private enterprise in hous 
ing with a view toward solving the housing 
problem in keeping with the paramount inter 
ests of the consumer and the public. This 
excellent pamphlet is a brief summary of Mr 
Abrams’ new book, “The Future of Housing, 
and carries the major thesis of the larger 
volume: that greater public intervention in 
housing can make possible the provision ot 
a decent home in a well-planned neighbor 
hood for every family, without essentially 
changing the pattern of private enterprise in 
the field 


HOMELESS AMERICA, by Charles 
Abrams. The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, 
New York City 7. 15 cents per copy. 

\ series of three articles in which Mr 
\brams again calls attention to the need for 
recasting the role of the home builder. by 
replacing him with an entrepreneur large 
enough and strong enough to rationalize 
muuilding along twentieth century lines, abl 
to produce homes in the quantity and qualit 
needed. Only the public agency qualifies for 
this role in America today.” The articles ran 
consecutively in the Nation, as follows: 


1. Illusions About Housing (December 21 
1946—pp. 723-725) 

Il. Bailing out the Builders (December 28 
1946—pp. 753-755) 


Ill. A Workable Housing Program (Januar 
1947—pp. 15-16) 


MUTUAL HOUSING. 1947. 55 pp. 15 
cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

A guide to veterans wishing to organize 
finance, construct, and operate selected types 
ot cooperative housing associations, prepared 
by the Economics and Housing Financ 
Branch of the National Housing Agency. Ex 
plains in some detail the special federal mort 
gage aids available to veterans and lists, in 
wganizational sequence, thirty-three steps 1n 
onstructing and financing a housing co-op 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS— 


(Continued on page 12) 


Youngstown Authority, of which he 
is Director, The Council's Vice-Presi 
dent, Jack B. Bryan, Managing Direc 
tor of The City of Lexington Muni 
cipal Housing Commission, has been 
carrying on in Mr. Strait’s place for 
the past He called a 
Council’s Executive 
for January 22 in Cleve 
land, at which ume Mr. Strait’s resig 
nation 


month or two. 
meeting of the 


Committee 


is to be acted on and, if ac 
cepted, his successor named. The meet 
ing agenda also provided tor a discus 
sion of the Council’s 1947 annual con 
lerence and a number of operating 
problems that are concerning regional 
othcials: war housing disposition and 
reconversion of war housing to low 
rental use, in particular, Members of 
the FPHA regional office staff were 
invited to attend the meeting to par 


ticipate in these latter discussions. 





NEW JERSEY 


The 1947 officers of the New Jersey 
Chapter of NAHO were elected early 


this year as follows: President—John 
}. O’Brien, Jersey City; Vice-President 

Harry Glanz, Hightstown; Secre 
tary—Sara Shuman, Newark; Treasur 


er—Dorothea Kardel, Linden; Execu 
tive Committee — George Campbell, 
Newark; Howard Cary, Region II, 
FPHA; Wayne Cox, East Paterson: 
J. Totten Miesegaes, Jersey City: Joseph 
Nevin, Newark. 

The next meeting of the chapter ts 
scheduled for January 28—a luncheon 
which Charles 


author of — the 


Abrams, 
published mayor 
housing study “The Future of Hous 
ing,” is to be the speaker. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA 
At the San 
annual conterence 


meeting at 


yust 


\rea’s 
late last year. the 
following officers were 
dent—Charles F. 
elected ): 


Francisco Bay 
Presi 
Daley, Vallejo (re 
Albert Le 

Paul Me 


‘Treasurer 


elected: 


Vice Presice nt 
Senicia: Secretary 
Gsuire, Mountain View: 


Neil Clark, Alameda. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Raymond A, 


Fevre, 


Voigt, reuring 1946 
NAHO’s Southern Cali 
fornia Chapter, writes: “Finished up 
as president of Southern California 
Chapter of NAHO on December 19. 
It was a most interesting year and 


President ot 


January, 1947 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

Al, CITY PLANNING ANALYST— 
LOS ANGELES 

To be in charg woth thon inal i 

and presentation of data necessary to develo} 


and maintain the variou 











city plan. Candidates must have colleg 

ure and at least thre ears of responsible 
experience in research, social statistics, or fh 
nance, preterably in a planning agen Addi 
uonal expenence may be substituted tor ed 
ucation, Civil service exanunation to be hel 
March 15 will cover tics and statustica 
methods: research meth urban cconomic 


sociology, and financial ucture of a larg 


city: writing and editir bilit Last filing 
date as March 5. Salar B417 to $516 per 
month. Apply to Board ‘vil Service Com 
mussioners, 11 City Hal Angeles 12 

A2, ARCHITECT PLANNER— 


MILWAUKEE 


Job has been set u 
thority, as 


local housing au 


follows: ( 
ofhec 


to plan, supervis 
; 


ind coordinat« | housing 


POSITIONS 


W1, Male, 36 years—HOUSING MAN. 
AGEMENT, PROJECT SERVICES 


Two and one-half, years as 


ol occa 


local authorit 
manager, now managing O6UU units of low-rent 
housing for Negro 


in Army where 


tamilies; nearly three years 


assignments included teaching 
ind) planning of 


recreational activities; six 


teacher of 


vears social stuche Education 
M.A. history 
W2, Female—-HOUSING MANAGE- 


MENT—PACIFIC COAST 
Thirteen 
igement im 


vears mm private real estate man 


construction, including super 


vison of renovation an new consrtuction 


urchasing of materials, personnel relanons 


Education—law, psvcholog real estat nan 


agement, housing 


everyone informs me one of progress. 
My only regrets are my enforced in 
activity for some months this past year 
due to ill health. Virginia Hedges, 
Manager, Ramona Gardens, Housing 
\uthority of the City of Los Angeles 
is the new president. Charles Williams, 
Resident Manager of Carmelitos De 
velopment, Housing Authority of the 
County ot 
dent; Esther 
tary and Manager 
of the Upland Housing Authority is 
Secretary: and Kinball Moore ot 
FPHA (Stanley Abel’s office) is Treas 
James Becker, Manager, San 
Bernardino County \uthor 
ity is one of the Executive Committe: 


Los Angeles is Vice-Presi 
Black, Recording Secre 


General I lousing 


urer. 


Housing 


members elected, and Warren Ridpath, 
FPHA (Stanley Abel’s office) is the 
other. That's the new lineup for the 
Southern California Chapter for the 


1947.” 


year 


) aifect 


1uthorit t architecutra 
ur $3) assemble and ana innin 
ngineering, financial, socologica in irchi 
tectural data (4) direct specia rOUSING 
tude particularly with reteren to desig 
ind redevelopment of blighted area neigh 
borhoaw!l and community cent ind archi 
tectural presentations if hor ing roposa 
Candidates must not be ov 5 irs of ag 
ind must be architects licensed mum Wasconsiu 
ib to obtain such licens bxaminatior 
will consist enurely of appraisal of expenen 
ml protessional record Last hlne dat 
March 21. Salas $414 per month, inerea 
ing annually ot maximum of $464 Appl 
to Milwaukee City Service Commission, Room 
"16, City Hall, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A3, SUPERVISOR OF CHILDREN’S 
SERVICES—EAST COAST 

Private welfare agency Has opening to 
upervisor of children's  ser¥ices Applicant 
must be graduate of an accredited graduat 
chool ot socal work with at least on ca 
it supervisory experienc Salar $4000 
WANTED 
W3, Female, 21 years—RESEARCH, 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Eight months research assistant and ofh 
nanagement with national public administra 
tion association. Education—M.A. public ad 
ministration (thesis covered housing admin 
tration) 

W4, Male—H OUSING MANAGE. 
MENT 

Iwo vears with local housing authorit ‘ 
manager of 340-tamil development Now 
out of the housing field but would like 
yet back into it 


W5, Male, 40 years—HOUSING MAN. 
AGEMENT 


Over a vear with local housing authornt i 


r. first of war housing development 


nanag 


now of large temporary veterans progran 
three irs in Navy as radio technician; sever 

il in private real estat management Cap 
ible of handling a program trom its inception 
Best of terence Fducation Ono 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active $10 

Individual Associate 5 

Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with annual in 
comes under $2409) 5 


tair ing 25 
and upward in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
awn chain 
Agency—aues are based on the 
number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 
minimum. 
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ising 
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ARFAX PCH INSECT KILLER 


For Roach Control 


Arfax PCH Insect Killer delivers a triple Arfax PCH Insect Killer has extra residual 
wallop against roaches .. . it flushes. para- properties. Any of the powder remaining in 
lyzes and kills with dramatic action and crevices or in hard-to-reach roach refuges 
speed. Yet it is as safe to use as common salt. provides effective control against re-infesta- PRICES 

tion for lo pPriods. . e1% 
This new, sensationally effective insecticide ’ deredhauen ; lth. Can $1.50 
is non-poisonous and harmless even when Don't let the roach problem get ahead of ($13.50 per doz.) 
used in inhabited dwellings. It is specifically you. You can give it a one-round knockout 5-lb. Can 5.00 
effective against roaches. fleas, ants. ete. with efficient. safe. economical Arfax. Then. 25-lb. Drum....23.75 

control becomes a simple maintenance rou- 
Economical to use. it requires no special tine. A short demonstration proves the effec- 
equipment . . . just an inexpensive dust gun. tiveness of Arfax PCH. 


NET: 30 Days 
F.O.B. Destination 


Freight allowance 
~ ° ° 2 . Mississippi River 
So, while you think of it, mail the coupon for a sample order. Western Shipments. 


Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase price refunded. 


ARFAX PCH INSECT KILLER 


ARFAX DIVISION, Fairfield Laboratories, Inc. 
312 West Second St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Please ship 





Vanufactured by 


ARFAX DIVISION 


Fairfield Laboratories, Inc. 
312 West Second Street — Plainfield, N. J. 


Technical Literature about Arfax PCH 


1-lb. Cans of Arfax @ $1.50 (813.50 per doz.) 
5-lb. Cans of Arfax © 85.00 
25-lb. Drums of Arfax © 823.75 
Check Enclosed. Send Bill. Confirmation will follow. 
Your Name 


Company or Agency 


° Addres-~ 
available on request. 


FILL IN—MAIL TODAY 


City 
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